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TIIE 


“BUSINESS  OF  WAR” 
CENTRATING  AT 


AT  AN  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  STATION— FEDERALS  CON- 
STEVENSON  BEFORE  THE  NASHVILLE  BATTLE 


Early  in  the  winter  of  1864,  this  station  in  the  little  Alabama  town  fairly  hummed  with  the  movement  of 
men  and  horses  and  supplies.  Schofield’s  division  of  Thomas’  army  was  being  concentrated  there  for  the 
campaign  which  culminated,  in  the  middle  of  December,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Nashville.  A  business¬ 
like  crowd  is  shown  in  this  picture,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  with  more  than  one  commanding  figure  in  the 
foreground.  The  railroad  played  a  part  most  important  and  most  vulnerable  in  the  Western  campaigns. 
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FORT  MORGAN  FALLEN  AFTER  A  STUBBORN  DEFENSE 


Among  the  decisive  events  of  1864  was  the  Union  victory  of  Mobile  Bay,  August  23d.  These  smoke-blackened  walls  of  the  citadel. 
Fort  Morgan,  its  shattered  face,  are  silent  witnesses  to  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  defense,  and  the  folds  of  the  American  flag  in  the 
distance  proclaim  the  success  of  Farragut's  attack.  Gradually  the  Confederacy  was  being  hemmed  in  and  its  resources  exhausted. 
The  bay  fight  itself  took  place  on  the  morning  of  August  5th.  The  success  of  Admiral  Farragut  at  New  Orleans  in  the  previous  year 
had  made  him  eager  to  close  the  remaining  great  gulf  port  to  the  blockade  runners.  After  several  months  of  effort  he  secured  the 
necessary  cooperation  of  a  land  force,  and  of  four  monitors  to  deal  with  the  powerful  Confederate  ram  Tennessee.  The  naval  oper¬ 
ations  were  entirely  successful,  but  Fort  Morgan  had  received  hardly  a  scratch,  and  the  commander  sturdily  refused  to  surrender. 
A  constant  bombardment  of  two  weeks  was  necessary  to  reduce  it,  during  which  the  woodwork  caught  fire  and  threatened  to  set  off 
the  great  powder  magazines.  It  was  only  when  defense  was  obviously  futile  that  General  1  age  raised  the  white  flag  ot  surrender. 
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AFTER  WINCHESTER— GENERAL  THOMAS  C.  DEVIN  AND  STAFF 

“We  have  just  sent  them  whirling  through  Winchester,  and  we  are  after  them  to-morrow,”  was  Sheridan’s 
exultant  wire  of  September  19,  1864,  which  electrified  the  North.  Washington  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief,  and  Sheridan’s  men  started  on  the  pursuit  of  Early.  It  was  at  Fisher’s  Hill  on  the  21st  that  the  next 
clash  occurred,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  of  the  infantry,  Sheridan  secured  an  advantageous  position. 
On  the  22d  Early’s  rout  was  made  complete.  All  that  night  the  Federal  infantry  with  Devin’s  brigade  of 
cavalry  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  demoralized  Confederates.  Devin  overtook  them  north  of  Mount 
Jackson,  and  had  he  been  properly  supported  could  doubtless  have  taken  thousands  of  prisoners. 
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COMPANY  A,  FIFTH  GEORGIA  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY 


The  photograph  shows  sixty-one  of  the  ninety-five  Southerners  who  next  day — May  11,  1861 — became 
Company  A  of  the  Fifth  Georgia.  An  early  photographer  darkened  the  coats  of  the  men  in  the  pictures, 
but  it  was  not  tampered  with  otherwise,  and  the  hopeful  Georgians  appear  precisely  as  they  looked  just 
fifty  years  before  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Their  attitudes  are  stiff,  their  bearing  unmilitary  in  some 
respects;  but  glowing  in  their  hearts  was  that  rare  courage  which  impelled  them  to  the  defense  of  their  homes, 
and  the  withstanding  through  four  long  years  of  terrible  blows  from  the  better  equipped  and  no  less  de¬ 
termined  Northern  armies,  which  finally  outnumbered  them  hopelessly.  As  early  as  January  24,  1861,  the 
Clinch  Rifles  had  taken  part  in  warfare — the  capture  of  the  arsenal  at  Augusta.  By  July  1,  1862,  Augusta 
and  Richmond  County  had  twenty-four  companies,  more  than  two  full  regiments,  in  the  field.  Out  of 
a  white  population  of  ten  thousand,  over  two  thousand  soldiers  were  raised  in  six  months — of  whom  292  were 
killed  or  died  in  the  service.  This  instance  is  typical  of  the  ardor  with  which  volunteers  flocked  to  the 
front  throughout  the  South.  The  war  records  do  not  contain  any  official  roll  of  all  the  regiments  and  lesser 
organizations  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  there  are  big  discrepancies  in  the  lists  compiled  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  “The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the  Civil  War,”  edited  by  Ben  La  Bree,  in  1897,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  organizations,  including  cavalry,  partisan  rangers,  infantry,  and  light  and  heavy  artillery 
from  the  various  Confederate  States:  Alabama,  80;  Arkansas,  70;  Florida,  21;  Georgia,  130;  Louisiana, 
75;  Mississippi,  88;  North  Carolina,  90;  South  Carolina,  73;  Tennessee,  129;  Texas,  75;  Virginia,  164;  Border 
States,  50,  and  Confederate  States  regulars,  14.  The  Confederate  ordnance  was  much  inferior  to  the  Union. 
I i  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  list  includes  only  6  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  as  against  61  regiments,  8  battal¬ 
ions,  and  36  companies  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  Federal  service,  the  troops,  however,  often  acting  as  infantry. 


' 
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CONFEDERATES  AT  DRILL— NOT  “SMART”  RUT  FIGHTERS 

“One  misses  the  smartness  which  we  in  Europe  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  military  establishments.”  The  sight  of  this* 
Confederate  officer  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  of  his  determined-looking  company  behind,  recalls  this  remark,  made  by  General  Lord 
Wolseley,  then  Colonel  Wolseley  and  later  Governor-General  of  Canada,  after  inspecting  Lee’s  army  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
just  after  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862 — the  year  after  the  Florida  photograph  above  was  taken.  The  look  of  the  men,  gaunt 
and  hollow-eyed,  worn  with  marching  and  lack  of  proper  food,  until  they  did  not  carry  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh;  powdered  thick 
with  dust  until  their  clothing  and  accouterment  were  all  one  uniform  dirty  gray,  except  where  the  commingled  grime  and  sweat 
had  streaked  and  crusted  the  skin  on  face  and  head;  the  jaded,  unkempt  horses  and  dull,  mud-bespattered  gun-carriages  and  cais¬ 
sons  of  the  artillery;  even  trivial  details;  the  nauseating  flavor  of  the  unsalted  provisions,  the  pungent  smell  of  the  road-dust  which 
filled  the  nostrils — all  these  impressions  came  thronging  back  across  the  intervening  years  which  have  transformed  the  beardless 
young  soldier  into  the  grizzled  veteran  who  still  “lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,”  and  who  recalls  these  things  that  have  passed. 
And  he  glories  in  “Marse  Robert’s”  reply:  “No,  my  men  don’t  show  to  advantage  in  camp,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  to  show  them  to  visitors.  But,  sir,”  he  resumed,  his  face  flushing  and  his  eyes  kindling,  as  sometimes  happened  when  stirred 
from  his  habitual  poise,  “you  should  see  them  when  they  are  fighting — then  I  would  not  mind  if  the  whole  world  were  looking  on!” 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  SOLDIERS  IN  ’61 

A  group  of  Charleston  Zouave  Cadets — militia  organized  before  the  war,  hence  among 
the  few  that  had  swords  and  guns  to  start  with  in  ’61.  The  Zouave  Cadets,  under 
command  of  Captain  C.  E.  Chichester,  formed  part  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Rifles, 
Fourth  Brigade,  South  Carolina,  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  The  Fourth  Brigade  was 
the  largest  organized  body  of  State  militia.  It  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
James  Simons,  was  well-organized,  well-drilled  and  armed,  and  was  in  active  service  from 
December  27,  1800,  to  May,  1801.  Some  of  its  companies  continued  in  service  until 
the  Confederate  regiments,  battalions,  and  batteries  were  organized  and  finally  absorbed 
all  the  effective  material  of  the  brigade.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  these  companies  was 
to  guard  some  of  the  prisoners  from  New  York  regiments  who  were  captured  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  sent  to  Charleston  harbor,  and  incarcerated  at  Castle  Pinckney. 


[i— in] 
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WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  WAS  TRAINED 

Giesboro,  D.  C.,  where  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  remounted  after  August,  1863,  was  also  their  drill  and  training  camp. 


A  BIG  RESPONSIBILITY— FORT  CARROL.  GIESBORO,  D.  C. 


Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Government  property  was  entrusted  to  the  men  who  occupied  these  barracks  at  Fort  Carrol,  Giesboro, 
D.  C.  The  original  cost  of  the  cavalry  depot  was  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  there  were  immense  stores  of  fodder, 
medicine,  cavalry  equipment,  and  supplies  at  the  depot,  besides  the  value  of  the  horses  themselves.  The  L  nion  Government  s  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  period  of  the  war  mounted  to  §123,864.915.  The  average  contract  price  per  head  was  §140, 
so  that  approximately  825,766  horses  were  used  in  the  Union  armies.  Giesboro  was  the  largest  of  the  Government's  cavalry  depots, 
and  it  must  have  been  an  anxious  time  for  those  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  all  this  wealth  when  Early  threatened  Washington. 
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CAVALRY  TO  GUARD  TIIE 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Between  June  and  December,  1803,  just  at  the  time  that  the  Giesboro  remount  depot  was  established, 
four  companies  of  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  were  organized.  These  com¬ 
mands  were  assigned  to  special  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department.  The  thousands  of  mounts  at  Giesboro  were  not  many  miles  from  the  track  of  the  Confederate 
raiders,  and  presented  a  tempting  prize  to  them.  But  early  in  1804  the  “District"  cavalry  were  ordered 
away  to  southeastern  Virginia,  where  they  served  with  Kautz’s  cavalry  division  in  the  Army  of  the  James, 
during  the  Petersburg  and  Appomattox  campaigns.  Colonel  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  in  command  of  this  cav¬ 
alry,  reported  an  encounter  with  Mosby,  to  whose  depredations  their  organization  was  chiefly  due,  on  October 
22,  1863:  “Sir:  This  morning  about  ten  o’clock  a  detachment  of  my  battalion,  under  command  of  Major 
E.  J.  Conger,  and  a  detachment  of  the  California  battalion,  under  command  of  Captain  Eigenbrodt,  encoun¬ 
tered  a  squad  of  Mosby ’s  men  some  three  miles  this  side  of  Fairfax  Court  House  and  near  the  Little  River 
turnpike.  One  of  Mosby’s  men  (named  Charles  Mason)  was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  The  celebrated 
guerrillas,  Jack  Barns,  Ed.  Stratton,  and  Bill  Harover,  were  captured  and  forwarded  to  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison.  These  men  state  that  they  were  looking  for  Government  horses  and  sutlers’  wagons.  None  of  our 
force  were  injured.”  Colonel  Baker  was  in  the  Federal  Secret  Service,  and  used  these  cavalrymen  as  his 
police.  Eight  additional  companies  were  subsequently  organized  for  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry 
at  Augusta,  Maine,  January  to  March,  1864,  but  after  some  service  with  Kautz’s  cavalry,  these  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  two  companies  and  merged  into  the  First  Maine  (  avalrv. 


.V 
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GENERAL  TORBERT  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH 


This  photograph,  made  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  fall  of  1864,  shows  General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert,  immaculately  clad  in  a  natty 
uniform,  on  the  steps  of  a  beautiful  vine-clad  cottage.  Virginia  homes  such  as  this  fared  but  badly  in  that  terrible  October.  The  black 
shame  of  war  spread  over  the  valley  and  rose  in  the  smoke  from  burning  barns.  Grant  had  resolved  that  Shenandoah  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  act  as  a  granary  for  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  Sheridan  and  his  men  had  orders  ruthlessly  to  destroy  all  supplies 
that  could  not  be  carried  away.  The  Confederate  cavalry  clung  desperately  to  his  rear,  and  gave  so  much  annoyance  that  on  October 
8th  Sheridan  directed  Torbert  “to  give  Rosser  a  drubbing  next  morning  or  get  whipped  himself.”  The  saber  contest  that  ensued  at 
Tom’s  Brook  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  to  reestablish  their  former  supremacy.  The  sight  of  the  devastated  valley 
spurred  the  Southern  troopers  to  the  most  valiant  attacks,  in  spite  of  their  inferior  equipment.  Again  and  again  were  charges  made  and 
returned  on  both  sides.  For  two  hours  the  honors  were  almost  even,  the  Confederates  holding  the  center,  while  the  Federal  cavalry 
pushed  back  the  flanks.  Finally  Merritt  and  Custer  ordered  a  charge  along  the  whole  line,  and  at  last  the  Confederates  broke. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  HUGH  JUDSON  KILPATRICK 


This  daring  cavalry  leader  was  born  in  1836  near  Deckertown,  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He  entered  the  Federal  service  as  captain  in  the 
Fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  generally  known  as  Duryea’s  Zouaves.  He  was 
wounded  at  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861,  and  on  September  25th  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  New  York  Cavalry.  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
on  the  left  at  Gettysburg,  he  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  In  December, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  bo  colonel,  and  in  June,  1863,  to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  while  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Regular  Army  for  repeated  gallantry.  In  March,  1861,  he  made  his  cele¬ 
brated  Richmond  raid  and  in  April  accompanied  Sherman  in  his  invasion  of 
Georgia.  He  was  wounded  at  Resasca,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  in  the  Regular  Army  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
capture  of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,”  and  major-general  for  his  services  during 
the  campaign  under  Sherman  in  the  Carolinas.  In  June,  1865,  he  obtained  the 
regular  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  died  at  Santiago  in  December,  1881. 
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CONFEDERATE  SIGNALMEN  IN  ’Cl 


The  Confederate  signal  service  was  first  in  the  field.  Beauregard's  report  acknowledges  the  aid  rendered  his  army  at  Bull  Run  by 
Captain  (afterwards  General)  E.  P.  Alexander,  a  former  pupil  of  Major  A.  J.  Myer.  McDowell  was  then  without  signalmen,  and  so 
could  not  communicate  regularly  with  Washington.  While  Major  Myer  was  establishing  a  Federal  signal  training-school  at  Red  Ilill, 
such  towers  were  rising  along  the  already  beleaguered  Confederate  coast.  This  one  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  swarming  with 
young  Confederate  volunteers  gazing  out  to  sea  in  anticipation  of  the  advent  of  the  foe.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  During  nearly 
four  years  the  Union  fleet  locked  them  in  their  harbor.  For  all  that  time  Fort  Sumter  and  its  neighbors  defied  the  Union  power. 


) 


. 
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“THREE”— SIGNALING  FROM  THE  COBB’S  HILL  TOWER 
BY  THE  APPOMATTOX— 1864 


In  this  second  view  of  the  Cobb’s  Hill  signal  tower,  appearing  in  full  length  on  the  opposite  page,  the  signal¬ 
man  has  dipped  his  flag  forward  in  front  of  him — signifying  “Three.”  Signal  messages  were  sent  by  means 
of  flags,  torches,  or  lights,  by  combinations  of  three  separate  motions.  With  the  flag  or  torch  initially  held 
upright,  “one”  was  indicated  by  waving  the  flag  to  the  left  and  returning  it  to  an  upright  position;  “two” 
by  a  similar  motion  to  the  right;  and  “three”  by  a  wave  or  dip  to  the  front.  One  or  more  figures  con¬ 
stituted  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  few  combinations  were  used  for  phrases.  Thus  11  indicated  “A,” 
1221  “B,”  212  “C,”  and  so  on.  12221  meant  “Wait  a  moment”;  21112  “Are  you  ready?”  And  3  meant 
the  end  of  a  word,  33  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  333  the  end  of  a  message.  Where  a  letter  was  composed 
of  several  figures,  the  motions  were  made  in  rapid  succession  without  any  pause.  Letters  were  separated 
by  a  very  brief  pause,  and  words  or  sentences  were  distinguished  by  one  or  more  dip  motions  to  the  front; 
one,  signifying  the  end  of  a  word;  two,  the  end  of  a  sentence;  and  three,  the  end  of  a  message.  The  tower 
shown  in  this  photograph,  125  feet  high,  was  first  occupied  June  14,  1864.  It  commanded  a  view  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  sections  of  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railway,  and  extended  reaches  of  the  James  and  Appomattox 
Rivers.  Its  importance  was  such  that  the  Confederates  constructed  a  two-gun  battery  within  a  mile  of  it 
for  its  destruction,  but  it  remained  in  use  until  the  fall  of  Petersburg. 
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GENERAL  MORELL’S  LOOKOUT  TOWARD  THE  CONFEDERATE  LINES— 1861 

When  General  McClellan  was  rapidly  organizing  his  army  from  the  mass  of  troops,  distinguished  only  by  regimental  numerals,  into 
brigades,  divisions,  and  corps,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  General  George  W.  Morell  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  brigade 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  stationed  at  the  extreme  front  of  Minor’s  Hill,  Virginia,  just  south  of  Washington.  The  city  was 
distraught  with  apprehension,  and  the  lookout,  or  tower,  in  the  foreground  was  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  of  observations  toward 
the  Confederate  lines,  then  in  the  direction  of  Manassas.  At  the  particular  moment  when  this  picture  was  taken,  the  lookout  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  shouted  some  observation  to  General  Morell,  who  stands  with  his  finger  pointing  toward  the  south,  the  Confederate  position. 
That  the  army  has  not  yet  advanced  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  a  lady  is  present,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 


* 
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THE  WEST  IN  1861— BOYS  OF 


THE  FOURTH  MICHIGAN  INFANTRY 


While  the  East  was  pouring  its  thousands  to  Washington,  the  West,  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  rapidly  organizing  and  sending  forward  its  regiments.  In  1860,  the  population  of  Michigan 
was  748,112.  In  the  course  of  the  war  Michigan  furnished  87,364  soldiers,  of  which  14,753  gave  their 
lives.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  State  had  a  militia  strength  of  only  twenty-eight  companies, 
aggregating  1,241  officers  and  men.  The  State  appropriation  for  military  service  was  only  $3,000  a  year. 
At  the  President’s  call  for  troops  on  April  15th,  Michigan’s  quota  was  only  one  infantry  regiment.  On 
May  7th  t  he  Legislature  met  and  passed  an  Act  giving  the  Governor  power  to  raise  ten  regiments  and  make 
a  loan  of  $1,000,000.  On  May  13th,  the  first  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
Public  subscriptions  were  started  at  all  centers.  Detroit  raised  $50,000  in  one  day  as  a  loan  to  the  State. 
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SOLDIERS  FROM  THE  WEST  IN  1861 — FOURTH  MICHIGAN  INFANTRY 


No  less  enthusiastic  than  the  sister  State  across  Lake  Michigan  was  the  then  far- Western  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Its  population  in  1860  was  305,391,  and  the  State  furnished  during  the  war  91,327  men,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  The  State’s  loss  in  men  was  12,301.  Within  a  week  after  the  President’s  call  for 
75,000  men,  April  15,  1861,  Governor  Randall,  of  Wisconsin,  had  thirty-six  companies  offered  him,  although 
only  one  regiment  was  Wisconsin’s  quota  under  the  Federal  Government’s  apportionment.  Within  six 
days  the  first  regiment  was  enrolled.  Wisconsin  suffered  a  financial  panic  within  a  fortnight  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Thirty-eight  banks  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  suspended  payment,  but  the  added 
burden  failed  to  check  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  State  contained  large  and  varied  groups  of 
settlers  of  foreign  birth.  Among  its  troops  at  the  front,  the  Ninth,  Twenty-sixth,  and  Forty-sixth  Regiments 
were  almost  wholly  German;  the  Twelfth  Regiment  was  composed  of  French  Canadians;  the  Fifteenth  of 
Scandinavians;  the  Seventeenth  of  Irish,  and  the  Third,  Seventh,  and  Thirty-seventh  contained  a  large 
enrollment  of  Indians.  Wisconsin’s  contribution  of  troops  took  the  form  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  one 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  and 
fifty-four  regiments  of  infantry.  Such  unanimity  for  the  Union  cause  surprised  the  Confederacy. 
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THE  DRUM-MAJOR  OF  THE  FIRST  VIRGINIA,  APRIL,  1861 

C.  R.  M.  Pohle  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  drum-major  of  the  crack  Richmond  regiment,  the  First  Virginia,  presented  a  magnificent  sight 
indeed,  when  this  photograph  was  taken  in  April.  1861 .  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  did  not  find  bands  and  bearskin  hats  preferable 
to  food,  and  both  the  former  soon  disappeared,  while  the  supply  of  the  latter  became  only  intermittent.  Bands,  however,  still  played 
their  part  now  and  then  in  the  Virginia  men’s  fighting.  David  Homer  Bates  records  that  when  Early  descended  on  Washington  a  scout 
reported  to  General  Hardin  at  Fort  Stevens:  “The  enemy  are  preparing  to  make  a  grand  assault  on  this  fort  to-night.  They  are 
tearing  down  fences  and  are  moving  to  the  right,  their  bands  playing.  Can’t  you  hurry  up  the  Sixth  Corps?”  Many  of  the  regiments 
raised  among  men  of  wealth  and  culture  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Confederacy  were  splendidly  equipped  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 
Captain  Alexander  Duncan  of  the  Georgia  Hussars,  of  Savannah,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  regiment  spent  $25,000  on  its 
initial  outfit.  He  also  adds  that  at  the  close  of  tire  war  the  uniforms  of  this  company  would  have  brought  about  twenty-five  cents. 


' 


PART  I 

SOLDIER  LIFE 


GLIMPSES  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE 
ARMY 
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THE  FIRST  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATION  OF  SCENES  PHOTOGRAPHED  WITHIN 
THE  CONFEDERATE  LINES,  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  MAY  BE  FOUND  IN  THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  CHAPTERS  BY  ADMIRAL  FRENCH  E.  CHADWICK  AND 
GENERAL  MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT,  ON  PAGES  86-110  OF  VOLUME  I.  MORE  OF 
SUCH  PREVIOUSLY  UNPUBLISHED  PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN  VOLUME  III, 
PAGES  169-171.  WITH  THE  THREE  CHAPTERS  THAT  FOLLOW  ARE  PRESENTED 
AN  EVEN  LARGER  NUMBER  OF  WAR-TIME  CONFEDERATE  PHOTOGRAPHS.  ALL 
THE  SERIES  ABOVE  REFERRED  TO  WERE  NEVER  BEFORE  REPRODUCED,  OR 
EVEN  COLLECTED;  IN  FACT,  THE  VERY  EXISTENCE  OF  SUCH  FAITHFUL  CON¬ 
TEMPORARY  RECORDS  REMAINED  UNKNOWN  TO  MOST  VETERANS  AND  HIS¬ 
TORIANS  UNTIL  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THIS  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY.”  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  THUS  FURNISHED  TO  STUDY  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  CON¬ 
FEDERACY  AS  THEY  CAMPED  AND  DRILLED  AND  PREPARED  FOR  WAR  IS  UNIQUE. 


FIELD  AND  FOREST— TWO  CONTRASTING  BUT  FAMOUS  SCENES  OF  CONFLICT 

The  two  photographs  are  eloquent  of  the  two  distinct  styles  of  warfare  that  Captain  Redwood  contrasts.  Over  the  wide  fields  near 
Gettysburg,  across  the  trampled  stubble  where  lie  the  bodies  of  Confederates  fallen  in  the  battle,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thousand  men 
could  be  maneuvered  intelligently.  But  in  the  dense  woodland  conflicts  were  waged  blindly,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  strength 
and  location  of  the  foe — yet  sanguinary,  as  the  photograph  of  the  battlefield  of  the  Wilderness  below  attests. 
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CONFEDERATES  IN  CAMP 


This  photograph  of  Confederate  troops  in  camp  was  taken  at  Camp  Moore,  Louisiana,  in  1861.  The  man 
writing  the  letter  home  on  the  box  is  Emil  Vaquin,  and  Arthur  Roman  is  the  man  completing  the  washing. 
Thomas  Russel  is  gleaning  the  latest  news  from  the  paper,  and  Amos  Russel  is  grinding  coffee.  The  fifth 
man  is  Octave  Babin.  Names  of  French  extraction,  these,  appropriate  to  Louisiana.  The  soldiers  are 
facing  their  period  of  “breaking-in.”  A  veteran  of  the  eastern  army  describes  this  transition  period:  “Our 
breaking-in  was  rather  rough — it  was  the  beginning  of  a  prolonged  spell  of  wet,  raw  weather,  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  McClellan’s  reports  of  his  operations  on  the  Peninsula — and,  with  little  notion  of  how  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  situation,  we  suffered  much  discomfort  at  first.  After  the  experience  of  a  few  months 
and  with  half  the  equipage  we  then  possessed,  we  would  have  been  entirely  comfortable,  by  campaigning 
standards.  As  yet  we  were  drawing  the  full  army  ration,  including  the  minor  items  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
and  beans,  and  were  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessary  utensils  for  their  preparation  whenever  we 
were  in  contact  with  our  wagons,  but  we  simply  did  not  know  how  to  use  this  bountiful  provision  and  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  situation  was  not  exceptional  or  ephemeral  but  would  be  just  the  same  in  the  future  months 
of  war,  and  must  be  met  and  faced  in  permanent  fashion  that  it  was  all  in  the  day  s  work,  and  that  any 
departure  from  these  hard  times,  as  they  then  seemed,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  worse  a-comin  . 
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WALL-TEXTS 


COMPARATIVE  COMFORT  ON  THE  CONFEDERATE  COAST 


Although  most  comforts  had  disappeared  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  by  lBG^,  as  well  as  from 
the  armies  in  the  West,  the  port  garrisons  like  those  around  Charleston  were  able  to  keep  their  wall-tents. 
So  great  is  the  “luxury”  among  this  mess  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  in  garrison  at  Charleston, 
that  they  even  have  initials  painted  upon  their  water-bucket;  and,  wonder  of  wonders!  there  hangs  a  towel. 
One  who  inquired  of  a  veteran  as  to  the  opportunities  for  toilet-making  was  answered  thus:  “On  the  march 
we  generally  had  water  enough  to  wash  our  hands  and  faces,  but  sometimes,  especially  when  there  was  brisk 
skirmishing  every  day,  the  men  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  wash  their  bodies  for  weeks  together.  It  was  fun  in 
a  country  comparatively  free  from  the  enemy  to  see  a  column  strike  a  river.  Hundreds  of  the  boys  would  be 
stripped  in  an  instant,  and  the  river  banks  would  reecho  with  their  shouts  and  splashing.  It  was  only  on 
garrison  duty  or  in  winter-quarters  that  the  supreme  luxury,  laundry  from  home,  could  ever  be  attained.” 
The  men  in  this  photograph  from  left  to  right  are  Sergeant  W.  A.  Courtney,  Privates  H.  B.  Olney,  V.  W. 
Adams,  and  Sergeant  R.  A.  Blum.  The  organization  still  existed,  half  a  century  after  the  scene  above. 
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THE  GUNS  THAT  SHERMAN  TOOK  ALONG 

In  Hood  s  hasty  evacuation  of  Atlanta  many  of  his  guns  were  left  behind.  These  T2-pounder  Napoleon  bronze  field-pieces  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Federals  from  the  abandoned  fortifications,  which  had  been  equipped  entirely  with  field  artillery,  such  as  these.  It 
was  an  extremely  useful  capture  for  Sherman’s  army,  whose  supply  of  artillery  had  been  somewhat  limited  during  the  siege,  and  still 
further  reduced  by  the  necessity  to  fortify  Atlanta.  On  the  march  to  the  sea  Sherman  took  with  him  only  sixty-five  field-pieces. 
The  Negro  refugees  in  the  lower  picture  recall  an  embarrassment  of  the  march  to  the  sea.  “Negroes  of  all  sizes”  flocked  in  the  army’s 
path  and  stayed  there,  a  picturesque  procession,  holding  tightly  to  the  skirts  of  the  army  which  they  believed  had  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  setting  them  free.  The  cavalcade  of  Negroes  soon  became  so  numerous  that  Sherman  became  anxious  for  his  army’s  sus¬ 
tenance,  and  finding  an  old  gray-haired  black  at  Covington,  Sherman  explained  to  him  carefully  that  if  the  Negroes  continued  to  swarm 
after  the  army  it  would  fail  in  its  purpose  and  they  would  not  get  their  freedom.  Sherman  believed  that  the  old  man  spread  this 
news  to  the  slaves  along  the  line  of  march,  and  in  part  saved  the  army  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  contrabands. 
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NEGROES  FLOCKING  IN  THE  ARMY’S  PATH 
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“IMPEDIMENTA”  DID  NOT  HARASS  THE  CONFEDERATES 


AN  UNUSUALLY  LUXURIOUS  CAMP 


This  is  an  unusually  luxurious  Confederate  camp  for  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  photograph  was  taken 
by  Scheier  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  scene  is  indicated  as  on  the  Harding  road.  The  shining  muskets 
stacked  in  front  of  the  tents  contrast  with  the  soldiers’  nondescript  costumes.  The  boxes  and  barrels  have 
rather  the  appearance  of  plunder  than  that  of  a  steady  supply  from  the  commissary  department.  Con¬ 
spicuous  are  the  skillet  on  the  barrel-head,  and  the  shirt  hung  up  to  dry.  The  Confederate  soldier 
traveled  light.  Indeed,  a  long  train  would  have  impeded,  perhaps  frustrated,  the  swift  movements  which 
were  so  great  an  element  of  his  strength.  The  old  Romans  rightly  termed  their  baggage  “impedimenta;' 
when  put  upon  their  mettle.  However,  the  size  of  their  wagon-train  was  seldom  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
Confederates.  Jackson’s  “Foot  Cavalry”  could  always  outstrip  the  wagons,  and  the  size  of  the  Union 
wagon-train  was  apt  to  interest  them  more  frequently.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  there  were  no  more  tents  after  the  middle  of  the  war.  The  camping  site  was  almost  always  in  the 
woods,  as  giving  ready  access  to  fuel  and  being  as  near  as  possible  to  some  stream  of  water.  Each  company 
selected  ground  in  the  rear  of  its  stacks  of  arms,  but  beyond  that  there  was  little  semblance  of  order  in  the 
arrangement.  The  consideration  of  level  ground,  free  from  stubs  or  roots,  usually  determined  the  selection. 
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THE  ATLANTA  BANK  BEFORE  THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 


As  this  photograph  was  taken,  the  wagons  stood  in  the  street  of  Atlanta  ready  to  accompany  the  Federals 
in  their  impending  march  to  the  sea.  The  most  interesting  thing  is  the  bank  building  on  the  corner,  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  although  around  it  stand  the  stores  of  merchants  entirely  untouched.  Evidently  there 
had  been  here  faithful  execution  of  Sherman's  orders  to  his  engineers — to  destroy  all  buildings  and  property 
of  a  public  nature,  such  as  factories,  foundries,  railroad  stations,  and  the  like;  but  to  protect  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  strictly  private  dwellings  and  enterprises.  Those  of  a  later  generation  who  witnessed  the  growth  of 
Atlanta  within  less  than  half  a  century  after  this  photograph  was  taken,  and  saw  tall  office-buildings  and 
streets  humming  with  industry  around  the  location  in  this  photograph,  will  find  in  it  an  added  fascination. 


wimggr* 
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WATERFRONT  AT  SAVANNAH,  1SG.5  * 


Savannah  was  better  protected  by  nature  from  attack  by  land  or  water  than  any  other  city  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  north,  east,  and  southward  lay  swamps  and  morasses  through  which  ran  the  river-approach  of  twelve  miles  to  the  town. 
Innumerable  small  creeks  separated  the  marshes  into  islands  over  which  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  an  army  to  march  without 
first  building  roads  and  bridging  miles  of  waterways.  The  Federal  fleet  had  for  months  been  on  the  blockade  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  Savannah  had  been  closed  to  blockade  runners  since  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski  in  April,  1SG2.  But  obstructions  and  power¬ 
ful  batteries  held  the  river,  and  Fort  McAllister,  ten  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  Ogeechee,  still  held  the  city  safe  in  its  guardianship. 
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fort  McAllister,  that  held  the  fleet  at  bay 


This  striking  photograph  of  Columbia  will  stir  the  memory  of  many  a  veteran.  One  re-  there  as  Sherman’s  army  approached.  There  were  some  real  cannon  in  the  town,  how- 

ealls  marching  through  the  two  small  gates  in  the  fence  with  his  comrades.  He  points  ever,  and  in  a  window  of  one  of  the  houses  one  of  these  had  been  mounted  and  opened  on 

out  the  broken  wagon  wheels  and  old  iron  pipe  in  the  foreground,  and  explains  that  they  the  Federals,  who  had  to  bring  up  one  of  their  own  small  guns  before  they  could  dislodge 

are  the  remains  of  dummy  cannon  which  the  Confederates  had  constructed  and  mounted  the  men  bravely  defending  Columbia, 
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COLOR-GUARD  OF  THE  EIGHTH  MINNESOTA— WITH  SHERMAN  WHEN  JOHNSTON  SURRENDERED 


The  Eighth  Minnesota  Regiment,  which  had  joined  Sherman  on  his  second  march,  was  with  him  when  Johnston’s  surrender  wrote 
“Finis”  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  war,  April  27,  1865.  In  Bennett’s  little  farmhouse,  near  Durham’s  Station,  N.  C.,  were  begun 
the  negotiations  between  Johnston  and  Sherman  which  finally  led  to  that  event.  The  two  generals  met  there  on  April  17th;  it  was  a 
highly  dramatic  moment,  for  Sherman  had  in  his  pocket  the  cipher  message  just  received  telling  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 


THE  END  OF  THE  MARCH— BENNETT’S  FARMHOUSE 
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AN  OASIS  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  WAR 


Throughout  all  the  severe  fighting  south  of  Petersburg  the  Aiken  house  and  its  inhabitants  remained  un¬ 
harmed,  their  safety  respected  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  little  farmhouse  near  the  Weldon 
Railroad  between  the  lines  of  the  two  hostile  armies  was  remembered  for  years  by  many  veterans  on  both 
sides.  When  Grant,  after  the  battle  of  the  Crater,  began  to  force  his  lines  closer  to  the  west  of  Petersburg 
the  Weldon  Railroad  became  an  objective  and  General  W  arren  s  command  pushed  forward  on  August  IS, 
1864,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  with  the  Confederates,  established  themselves  in  an  advance  position  near 
Ream’s  Station.  Three  gallant  assaults  by  the  Confederates  on  the  three  succeeding  days  failed  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  Federals.  In  these  engagements  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  woods  and 
through  thickets  of  vine  and  underbrush  more  impenetrable  even  than  the  “Wilderness.” 


■ 


McLEAN’S  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR— BEAUREGARD’S  HEADQUARTERS  AT  BULL  RUN 
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THE  LANDMARK  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES’  LAST  STAND  _  „ 

The  Union  army,  after  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  followed  the  streaming  Confederates,  retreating  westward,  and  came  upon  a  part  of 
Gordon’s  troops  near  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  where  the  South  Side  Railroad  crosses  the  river  on  piers  GO  feet  high.  Han¬ 
cock’s  (Second)  Corps  arrived  on  the  south  bank  just  after  the  Confederates  had  blown  up  the  redoubt  that  formed  the  bridge  head, 
and  set  fire  to  the  bridge  itself.  The  bridge  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  four  spans  at  the  north  end,  by  Colonel  Livermore,  whose  party 
put  out  the  fire  while  Confederate  skirmishers  were  fighting  under  their  feet.  A  wagon  bridge  beside  it  was  saved  by  the  men  of  Bar¬ 
low’s  division.  Mahone’s  division  of  the  Confederate  army  was  drawn  up  on  a  hill,  north  of  the  river  behind  redoubts,  but  when 
Union  troops  appeared  in  force  the  Confederates  again  retreated  westward  along  the  river. 


HIGH  BRIDGE 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  THAT 


In  April,  1862,  J.  J. 

Andrews,  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky  and  a  spy  m 
General  Buell’s  employment, 
proposed  seizing  a  locomotive  on 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  at 
some  point  below  Chattanooga  and  running 
it  back  to  that  place,  cutting  telegraph  wires 
and  burning  bridges  on  the  way.  General  O.  M. 

Mitchel  authorized  the  plan  and  twenty-two  men  volunteered  to  carry  it  out.  On  the  morning  of  April  12th,  the  train  they  were  on 
stopped  at  Big  Shanty  station  for  breakfast.  The  bridge-burners  (who  were  in  citizens’  clothes)  detached  the  locomotive  and  three 
box-cars  and  started  at  full  speed  for  Chattanooga,  but  after  a  run  of  about  a  hundred  miles  their  fuel  was  exhausted  and  their  pur¬ 
suers  were  in  sight.  The  whole  party  was  captured.  Andrews  was  condemned  as  a  spy  and  hanged  at  Atlanta,  July  7th.  The  others 
were  confined  at  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  afterward  at  Atlanta,  where  seven  were  executed  as  spies.  Of  the  fourteen  survivors, 
eight  escaped  from  prison;  and  of  these,  six  eventually  reached  the  Union  lines.  Six  were  removed  to  Richmond  and  confined  in  Castle 
Thunder  until  they  were  exchanged  in  1863.  The  Confederates  attempted  to  destroy  the  locomotive  when  they  evacuated  Atlanta. 
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HANGED  EIGHT 

MEN  AS  SPIES 
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OLD  CAPITOL  PRISON,  WASHINGTON,  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR 


This  historic  building 
once  the  temporary 
Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  played  a  large 
part  in  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  secret 
service;  its  superin¬ 
tendent,  William  P. 
Wood,  was  a  special 
secret  agent  of  the  War 
Department.  It  was 
used  for  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  many  Confed¬ 
erate  prisoners  of  war, 
suspects  and  political 
offenders.  Mr.  Wood 
frequently  subjected 
his  wards  to  searching 
examination.  Infor¬ 
mation  thus  gained  was 
immediately  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  Secretary  of 
W  ar.  Mrs.  Greenhow, 
Belle  Boyd,  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ris,  M.  T.  Walworth, 
Josiah  E.  Bailey,  Pliny 
Bryan,  and  other 
famous  Confederate 
spies  spent  some 
time  within  its  walls. 
The  advantage  gained 


DANIEL  COLE,  A  FEDERAL  SCOUT 


by  the  Confederate 
secret  agents  was  often 
nullified  through  the 
counter  information 
secured  by  the  Federal 
scouts.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  one  of  Col¬ 
onel  Sharpe’s  trusted 
men,  a  private  of  the 
Third  Indiana  Cav¬ 
alry,  who  would  often 
lead  out  a  party  of 
scouts  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  location 
and  strength  of  the 
various  parts  of  the 
Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  These  men 
would  go  forward  until 
they  discovered  the 
line  of  Confederate 
pickets,  and  then  use 
all  their  trained  powers 
of  observation  to  find 
out  what  was  behind 
it.  Citizens  in  the 
neighborhood  were 
closely  questioned,  and 
all  the  information 
procurable  was  turned 
in  to  Colonel  Sharpe. 
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MOTLEY  CONFEDERATE  UNIFORMS— COMPANY  B,  NINTH  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  ’G1 


“Falstaff’s  regiment  could  hardly  have  exhibited  a  more  motley  appearance  than  did  ours  at  ‘dress  parade,’ 
at  which  the  feature  of  ‘dress’  was  progressively  and  conspicuously  absent.”  This  reminiscence  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Allen  C.  Redwood,  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia,  from  whom  other  contributions  appear  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages.  “There  was  no  official  attempt  in  the  beginning  to  do  more  than  to  arm  the  troops  and  to 
provide  the  purely  warlike  accouterments  of  cartridge-box  and  belts  and  haversacks.  Canteens  and  the 
like  were  provided  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  default  of  blankets  and  waterproof  coverings,  requi¬ 
sition  was  made  upon  the  household  stock  of  the  individual  and  duly  honored — bed-quilts  and  home- 
spun  ‘spreads’  were  freely  contributed,  and  buggy  lap-robes  and  pianos  and  tables  were  despoiled  of  their 
oilcloth  covers  to  fend  the  rain  from  the  men  gone  from  the  homes  to  do  battle  for  the  cause,  which  was 
even  dearer  to  the  women  left  behind,  who  were  steadfast  to  the  end.”  These  conditions  applied  also  in 
States  farther  south,  as  the  Mississippi  photograph  above  witnesses.  Standing  at  the  left  is  James  Cun¬ 
ningham;  on  the  camp-stool  is  Thomas  W.  Falconer,  and  to  his  left  are  James  Sims  and  John  I.  Smith. 
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THE  FAMOUS  NEW  YORK  SEVENTH,  JUST  AFTER  REACHING 

WASHINGTON  IN  APRIL,  1861 


The  first  New  York  State  militia  regiment  to  reach  Washington  after  President  Lincoln’s 
call  for  troops,  April  15,  1861,  was  the  Seventh  Infantry.  The  best  blood  and  most 
honored  names  in  New  York  City  were  prominent  in  its  ranks.  It  eventually  supplied  no 
less  than  606  officers  to  the  Union  army.  Veterans  now  hail  it  as  the  highest  type  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  who  went  to  the  front.  The  old  armory  at  the  foot  of  Third  Avenue  could 
not  contain  the  crowds  that  gathered.  At  this  writing  (1911)  it  is  just  being  demolished. 
The  Seventh  left  for  Washington  April  19,  1861,  and  as  it  marched  down  Broadway 
passed  such  a  multitude  of  cheering  citizens  that  its  splendid  band  was  almost  unheard 
through  the  volume  of  applause.  On  April  24th  the  regiment  reached  Annapolis  Junction, 
Maryland.  Oi>  that  and  the  day  following,  with  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  for  company, 
it  had  to  patch  the  railway  and  open  communications  with  Washington.  The  men  were 
mustered  into  service  on  April  26th,  and  their  camp  on  Meridian  Hill,  May  2d  to  23d,  was 
pointed  out  as  a  model.  They  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Arlington  Heights,  Virginia, 
May  24th  to  May  26th,  and  assisted  in  building  Fort  Runyon.  They  returned  to  Camp 
Cameron  on  the  latter  date,  and  were  mustered  out  at  New  Aork  (  ity,  June  3,  1861,  but 
those  not  immediately  commissioned  were  mustered  in  again  the  following  year,  and  in  1863. 


[i— 5] 


THE  FIRST  EXPERIMENT 


The  men  on  dress  parade  here,  in  1862,  are  much  smarter,  with  their  band  and  white  gloves,  their  immaculate  uniforms  and  horses  all 
of  one  color,  than  the  troopers  in  the  field  a  year  later.  It  was  not  known  at  that  time  how  important  a  part  the  cavalry  was  to  play  in 
the  great  war.  The  organization  of  this  three  months'  regiment  was  reluctantly  authorized  by  the  War  Department  in  Washington. 
These  are  the  Seventh  New  York  Cavalry,  the  “Rlack  Horse,”  organized  at  Troy,  mustered  in  November  6,  1861,  and  mustered  out 
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SEVENTH  NEW  YORK  CAVALRY,  1862 


March  31,  1862.  They  were  designated  by  the  State  authorities  Second  Regiment  Cavalry  on  November  18,  1861,  but  the  designation 
was  changed  by  the  War  Department  to  the  Seventh  New  York  Cavalry.  The  seven  companies  left  for  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  23,  1861,  and  remained  on  duty  there  till  the  following  March.  The  regiment  was  honorably  discharged,  and  many 
of  its  members  saw  real  service  later.  General  I.  N.  Palmer,  appears  in  the  foreground  with  his  staff,  third  from  the  left. 
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FIRST  MINNESOTA  INFANTRY  AT  CAMP  STONE,  NEAR  POOLES- 
VILLE,  MARYLAND,  IN  JANUARY,  1862 

The  First  Minnesota  Infantry  was  the  first  regiment  tendered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  April  14,  1861.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service  April  29,  1861,  fourteen 
days  after  the  President’s  proclamation.  The  regiment  embarked  June  22,  1861, 
for  Prairie  du  Chien,  whence  it  proceeded  by  rail  to  Washington.  Its  first,  uni¬ 
forms  furnished  by  the  State  were  black  felt  hats,  black  trousers,  and  red  flannel 
shirts.  It  served  throughout  the  war.  The  population  of  Minnesota  in  1860  was 
172,023,  including  2,369  Indians.  It  furnished  24,020  soldiers,  of  whom  2,584 
were  lost.  While  the  whole  people  of  Minnesota  were  striving  night  and  day  to 
fill  up  new  regiments  to  reenforce  the  national  armies,  they  had  to  maintain  gar¬ 
risons  along  the  Indian  frontiers.  One  garrison  was  at  Fort  Ripley,  below  Crow 
Wing,  and  another  at  Fort  Ridgly,  in  Nicolett  County.  Fort  Abercrombie  and 
a  post  on  the  Red  River  fifteen  miles  north  of  Breckinridge  were  strongly  fortified. 
In  the  Sioux  war  of  1861,  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  were 
killed,  and  property  to  the  value  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  destroyed.  Most 
of  the  regiments  raised  for  the  war  saw  some  service  at  home,  fighting  the  Indians 
within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Thus  the  First  Minnesota  sent  two  companies 
to  Fort  Ridgly,  one  to  Fort  Ripley  ,  and  two  to  Fort  Abercrombie  to  quell  Indian 
uprisings  before  they  dared  to  gather  at  Fort  Snelling  to  leave  the  State  foi  the 
struggle  with  the  South.  Minnesota  sent  two  regiments  and  two  battalions  of 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  three  batteries  of  light  artillery ,  two  com 
panies  of  sharpshooters,  and  eleven  infantry  regiments  to  the  front  during  the  war. 


IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

In  these  photographs  reappears  the  dread¬ 
ful  Wilderness  as  it  looked  in  1864 — the 
shambles  in  the  thickets,  with  the  forest 
trees  pitted  and  scarred  and  hacked  and 
gnawed  by  the  galling  musketry  fire, 
where  the  dead  still  outnumbered  the  liv¬ 
ing,  where  the  woods  bordering  the  Orange 
Plank  Road  were  thickly  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  Hancock’s  men  who  had  so 
furiously  assailed  Hill  and  Longstreet  on 
that  line.  The  underbrush,  withered 
and  reddened  by  the  summer’s  sun,  lay 
at  all  angles  as  the  bullets  had  cut  it 
down,  as  if  someone  had  gone  over  the 
ground  with  a  machete  and  given  each 
little  bush  or  sapling  a  stroke.  In  all 


directions  one  came  upon  the  rude 
breastworks,  hastily  thrown  up,  of  earth, 
logs,  rails — anything  that  might  serve 
to  stop  a  bullet.  But  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  a  visitor  could  find  here  the 
deep  significance  of  peace;  as  Captain 
Redwood  records  in  his  accompanying 
reminiscence:  “The  bark  has  closed  over 
the  bullet  scars  on  the  trees;  a  new 
growth  has  sprung  up  to  replace  that 
leveled  by  the  musketry;  goodly  trees, 
even,  are  standing  upon  the  diminished 
earthworks.  The  others  have  long  since 
rotted  into  mould.  The  traveler  might 
easily  pass  along  that  quaint  road,  so 
hotly  contested,  with  never  a  suspicion 
of  what  befell  there — ‘grim-visaged  war 
has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front '  indeed.” 


THE  ORANGE  PLANK  ROAD 
AS  IT  LOOKED  IN  1864 


*VV  -  •  J  • 
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“THE  GRIM  HARVEST”  OF  THE  WILDERNESS— SOLDIERS’  GRAVES 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE 


THE  CHANGE  FROM  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE 

Wall-tents,  such  as  appear  in  this  photograph  of  1861,  were  not  seen  for  long  in  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  beginning,  no  less 
than  three  wagons  conveyed  the  impedimenta  of  a  company  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia — one  having  been  provided  by  private  subscription 
to  transport  the  knapsacks!  The  rest  of  the  transportation  was  in  proportion.  The  regimental  train,  as  it  left  the  Rappahannock, 
would  have  sufficed  amply  for  the  use  of  at  least  a  brigade.  But  a  few  months  later,  just  after  the  “Seven  Days,”  all  this  was  changed 
and  the  soldiers  began  for  the  first  time  to  realize  what  actual  soldiering  meant  and  to  find  out  how  very  few  were  the  articles  one 
needed  in  his  kit  when  he  had  to  transport  them  on  his  person.  An  inkling  of  this  had  been  gained  before,  however,  when  the  brigade 
retained  as  an  outpost  at  Fredericksburg,  after  Johnston’s  army  went  to  Y’orktown,  evacuated  that  position  before  the  advance  of 
McDowell's  Corps,  which  was  moving  overland  to  join  McClellan  north  of  the  Chickahominy  and  complete  the  investment  of  Richmond 
on  that  side.  This  movement  relegated  to  the  rear  the  capacious  mess-chests  and  wall-tents  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  requisite 
or  necessary  paraphernalia  for  field  service.  The  soldiers  in  the  field  were  permitted  to  retain  only  the  “flies”  belonging  to  the  tents. 
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TIIE  WORK  OF  WAR  WITH  COASTWISE  GARRISON— INSIDE  SUMTER,  1864 


The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  the  Confederate  troops  who  struggled  over  the  Western  mountains  and  swamps, 
were  w'ont  to  allude  to  coast  “garrison"  duty  as  an  easy  berth,  but  this  C  onfederate  photograph  of  the  interior  of  lort  Sumter,  taken 
in  1864,  does  not  indicate  any  degree  of  superfluous  ease  and  convenience.  1  he  garrison  drawn  up  in  the  background,  in  fiont  of  the 
ruined  barracks,  could  point  to  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  bombardment,  visible  in  the  foreground  and  on  the  parapets,  with  just 
pride.  In  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  shells  that  crashed  into  the  fort  from  the  belching  guns  of  the  Federal  fleets,  the  Stars  and  Bars 
gtill  floated  defiant  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  war.  The  Southern  heart  may  well  glow  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  the  little  fort. 

[i— 11] 
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THIRTY-TWO  OHIO  REGIMENTS  FOUGHT  AT  NASHVILLE— A  TYPICAL  GROUP  OF  VETERANS,  FROM  THE 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-FI FTH — “OPD YOKE’S  TIGERS  ” 

Oliio’s  part  in  18G1-65  was  a  large  one,  promptly  and  bravely  played.  Thirty-two  regiments,  besides  cavalry  companies  and  artillery 
batteries  from  that  State,  were  in  service  in  the  operations  around  Nashville.  Colonel  Emerson  Opdycke,  afterwards  brevetted  major- 
general,  commanded  the  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth  Ohio  as  part  of  the  rear-guard  at  Spring  Hill.  Some  of  these  troops  are 
shown  above  The  lads  in  the  lower  picture  made  up  the  band  of  the  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth. 
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THOMAS— THE  “ROCK  OF  CHICK  AM  AUG  A”  WHO  BECAME  THE  “SLEDGE  OF  NASHVILLE” 

Major-General  George  Henry  Thomas,  Virginia-born  soldier  loyal  to  the  Union;  commended  for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  War,  and 
for  service  in  Mexico;  won  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  January  19,  1862;  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
against  Corinth  and  at  Perryville,  and  the  center  at  Stone’s  River.  Only  his  stability  averted  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Federals 
at  Chickamauga.  At  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  he  was  a  host  in  himself.  After  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta  he  sent 
Thomas  back  to  Tennessee  to  grapple  with  Hood.  How  he  crushed  Hood  by  his  sledge-hammer  blows  is  told  in  the  accompanying 
text.  Thomas,  sitting  down  in  Nashville,  bearing  the  brunt  of  Grant’s  impatience,  and  ignoring  completely  the  proddings  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  advance  before  he  was  ready,  while  he  waited  grimly  for  the  psychological  moment  to  strike  the  oncoming  Confederate  host 
under  Hood,  is  one  of  the  really  big  dramatic  figures  of  the  entire  war.  It  has  been  well  said  of  Thomas  that  every  promotion  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  a  reward  of  merit;  and  that  during  his  long  and  varied  career  as  a  soldier  no  crisis  ever  arose  too  great  for  his  ability. 


THE  MEN  WHO  LIVED  OFF  THE  COUNTRY  —  HEADQUARTERS  GUARD  ON  THE  MARCH  THROUGH 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


These  men  have  not  been  picked  out  by  the  photographer  on  account  of  their  healthy  and  well-fed  appearance;  they  are  just  average 
samples  of  what  the  units  of  Sherman’s  army  looked  like  as  they  pressed  on  toward  Fayetteville  and  the  last  battle  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  Bentonville,  where  General  Johnston  made  a  brave  stand  before  falling  back  upon  Raleigh.  The  men  of  the  march  to  the 
sea  were  champions  in  covering  ground.  The  condition  of  the  roads  did  not  seem  to  stop  them,  nor  the  fact  that  they  had  to  fight 
as  they  pressed  on.  During  the  forced  march  to  Bentonville  the  right  wing,  under  General  Howard,  marched  twenty  miles,  almost 
without  a  halt,  skirmishing  most  of  the  way. 
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THE  REFl'GE  OF  THE  DEFENDERS 


When  the  wounded  leaders  (Lamb  and  Whiting)  in  command  of  Fort  Fisher  saw  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  much  longer,  they  were 
removed  on  stretchers  along  the  sea-coast  to  Battery  Buchanan,  pictured  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  spent  musket-balls  from 
the  stubborn  battle  still  raging  in  the  fort  fell  like  hailstones  around  the  party.  The  garrison  itself  soon  retreated  to  Buchanan,  where 
two  miles  of  level  sand  separated  them  from  the  Federal  troops,  now  in  full  possession  of  the  fort.  But  they  were  defenseless,  for 
the  guns  in  Buchanan  had  been  spiked,  and  no  means  of  escape  was  at  hand.  Consequently,  when  the  Federal  General  J.  C.  Abbot 
arrived  in  the  night  with  two  regiments.  Colonel  Lamb  surrendered  to  him  and  his  superior.  General  A.  H.  Terry,  the  works,  with  the 
force  of  a  thousand  men  and  some  sixty  officers.  Though  the  Federal  army  captured  Fort  Fisher,  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet  was 
necessary  to  success.  During  the  two  days  of  almost  ceaseless  bombardment  a  thousand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  were  poured  upon  the 
defenses,  wrecking  nearly  every  gun  and  wounding  or  killing  those  of  the  garrison  who  dared  to  man  the  pieces. 


r-  1 
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“MAJOR”  PAULINE  CUSHMAN,  THE  FEDERAL  SPY  WIIO  BARELY  ESCAPED  HANGING 

Pauline  Cushman  was  a  clever  actress,  and  her  art  fitted  her  well  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy.  Although  a 
native  of  New  Orleans,  she  spent  much  of  her  girlhood  in  the  North,  and  was  so  devoted  to  the  Union  that 
she  risked  her  life  in  its  secret  service.  The  Federal  Government  employed  her  first  in  the  hunt  for  Southern 
sympathizers  and  spies  in  Louisville,  and  the  discovery  of  how  they  managed  to  convey  information  and 
supplies  into  the  territory  of  the  Confederacy.  She  performed  the  same  work  in  Nashville.  In  May,  1863, 
as  Rosecrans  was  getting  ready  to  drive  Bragg  across  the  Tennessee  River,  Miss  Cushman  was  sent  into  the 
Confederate  lines  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  strength  and  location  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  She  was 
captured,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  In  the  hasty  evacuation  of  Shelby vi  lie,  in 
the  last  days  of  June,  she  was  overlooked  and  managed  to  regain  the  Union  lines.  It  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  when  they  found  the  brave  spy,  whom  they  had  thought  of  as  dead,  once 
more  in  their  midst.  Her  fame  after  this  spread  all  over  the  land.  The  soldiers  called  her  “Major  ’  and 
she  wore  the  accouterments  of  that  rank.  Her  accurate  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  was  of  great  value  to  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
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The  photographer  has  evidently  requested  the  distinguished  sitters  to  inspect  a  map,  as  if  bowed  his  head  above  the  map.  General  Devin  is  leaning  slightly  forward  in  an  attentive 

they  wore  planning  some  actual  movement  such  as  that  which  “sent  Early  whirling  through  position.  Custer  alertly  surveys  his  chief.  Hut  Sheridan,  his  hand  clenched  beside  him, 

Winchester.  All  but  Sheridan  have  been  obliging.  General  Forsythe  is  leaning  over,  still  gazes  resolutely  at  the  camera.  These  were  the  leaders  who  stood  between  the  Con- 

hand  on  chin,  one  foot  on  a  rung  of  Merritt  s  chair.  Merritt  has  cast  down  his  eyes  and  federate  army  and  Washington,  the  capture  of  which  might  have  meant  foreign  intervention. 
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EXPERTS  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES  SIGNAL  SERVICE 


PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  1861 


General  (then  Major)  Myer  is  distinguishable,  leaning  against  the  table  on  the  right-hand  page,  by  the 
double  row  of  buttons  on  his  field-officer’s  coat.  The  group  comprises  Lieutenant  Samuel  T.  Cushing, 
Second  United  States  Infantry,  with  seventeen  officers  selected  for  signal  duty  from  the  noted  Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Corps.  Most  of  the  enlisted  men  were  from  the  same  volunteer  organization.  It  is  interesting 
to  examine  the  field  paraphernalia  with  which  the  corps  was  provided.  Every  man  has  a  collapsible  tele¬ 
scope,  or  a  powerfid  field-glass.  Leaning  against  the  table  is  a  bunch  of  staffs,  to  which  the  flags  were 
attached,  for  wig-wagging  signals.  One  of  the  signal  flags  is  lying  in  front  of  the  group,  and  another  is 

extended  in  the  breeze  behind.  White  flags  with  a  red  center  were  most  frequent.  In  case  of  snow,  a 
[308] 
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CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER  A.  J.  MYER,  WITH  A  GROUP  OF  HIS  SUBORDINATES 


AT  RED  HILL 


black  flag  was  used.  Against  a  variegated  background  the  red  color  was  seen  farther.  In  every  important 
campaign  and  on  every  bloody  ground,  these  men  risked  their  lives  at  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  speeding 
stirring  orders  of  advance,  warnings  of  impending  danger,  and  sullen  admissions  of  defeat.  They  were  on 
the  advanced  lines  of  Yorktown,  and  the  saps  and  trenches  at  (  harleston,  "\  icksburg,  and  Port  Hudson, 
near  the  battle-lines  at  Chickamauga  and  Chancellorsville,  before  the  fort -crowned  crest  of  Fredericksburg, 
amid  the  frightful  carnage  of  Antietam,  on  Kenesaw  Mountain  deciding  the  fate  of  Allatoona,  in  Sherman  s 
march  to  the  sea,  and  with  Grant  s  victorious  army  at  Appomattox  and  Richmond.  They  signaled  to 
Porter  clearing  the  central  Mississippi  River,  and  aided  Farragut  when  forcing  the  passage  of  Mobile  Bay. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER,  C.S.A. 

Commander  of  Confederate  forces  in  more  than  a  hundred  cavalry  battles,  General  Wheeler  well  deserved  the 
tribute  of  his  erstwhile  opponent.  General  Sherman,  who  once  said:  “In  the  event  of  war  with  a  foreign  country, 
Joe  Wheeler  is  the  man  to  command  the  cavalry  of  our  army.”  He  was  born  in  1836,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1859.  He  served  in  the  regular  army  until  April,  1861,  then  entered  the  Confederate  service.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  Shiloh  in  April,  1862,  and  later  in  the  year  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry.  He 
fought  under  Bragg  in  Kentucky  at  Perryville  and  in  other  engagements,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  Bragg’s  army 
to  the  southward.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  major-general.  In  the  Chattanooga  campaigns  Wheeler 
showed  himself  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  He  harassed  Sherman’s  flank  during  the  march  to  Atlanta,  and  in 
August,  1864,  led  a  successful  raid  in  Sherman’s  rear  as  far  north  as  the  Kentucky  line.  In  February,  1865,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-general,  and  continued  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Johnston’s  army  until  its  sur¬ 
render.  He  served  as  a  major-general  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  January  25,  1906. 
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SUPPER  WITH  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  NINTH  MISSISSIPPI— 1861 


Ignorance  of  military  conventionalities  was  of  course  the  rule  among  Confederate  volunteers  of  '61.  In  the  matter  of  meals  especially 
many  amusing  instances  arose.  There  was  the  reply  of  a  soldier  of  Dreux's  Louisiana  battalion  of  Magruder’s  division,  when  that 
force  was  holding  the  lines  of  Yorktown.  “Prince  John,”  who  was  noted  for  “putting  on  side,"  had  bespoken  dinner  for  himself  and 
staff  at  a  nearby  farmhouse.  Meanwhile  the  “full  private”  put  in  a  petition  to  be  fed.  The  good  lady  of  the  house,  who  was  no  re- 
spector  of  official  rank,  so  long  as  one  wore  a  gray  jacket,  and  confident  of  the  abundance  of  her  provision,  readily  acceded  to  his  request. 
When  the  somewhat  belated  staff  entered  the  dining-room,  the  general  was  scandalized  to  find  a  bob-tail  private  already  putting  away 
the  good  cheer  upon  which  he  considered  he  held  a  prior  claim.  “This  dinner  was  engaged,  sir,”  he  said  haughtily,  in  his  peculiar 
lisp.  “That’s  all  right,”  rejoined  the  private.  “Sit  down;  there's  plenty  for  all  of  us,  I  daresay.”  “Perhaps,  young  man,  you  don't 
know  whom  you  are  talking  to,”  said  the  general,  with  increased  hauteur.  “I  haven't  the  honor,  but  that  doesn't  matter,”  was  the 
reply;  “sit  right  down  and  help  yourself.”  “I'm  General  Magruder,  sir — your  commanding  officer."  “Don't  worry  about  that, 
general,”  said  the  imperturbable  youngster;  “I  used  to  be  particular  who  I  ate  with  before  this  war,  but  now  I  don  t  care,  so  long  as 
the  victuals  are  clean.”  The  Ninth  Mississippi  men  in  this  photograph  appear  equally  careless  in  preparing  their  evening  meal. 
When  it  came  to  fighting,  however,  they  could  hold  up  their  heads  with  the  smartest  European  troops.  Not  long  after  this  photo¬ 
graph,  their  regiment  was  especially  mentioned  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  Price  and  \  an  Dorn  on  (  orinth,  October  3-4, 
1862.  The  soldiers  awaiting  their  evening  meal  above,  from  left  to  right,  are  James  Pequio,  Kinloek  Falconer,  and  John  Fennel, 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER  AT  WORK 


The  photograph  of  this  garrison  at  a  “sand  battery”  on  the  Gulf  Coast  gives  a  view  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  at  work  that  will  be  treasured  by  veterans.  Every  one  of  them  knows  how  eminently  unsatis¬ 
factory  an  occupation  is  war  for  the  private  in  the  ranks.  He  is  ordered,  he  knows  not  whither,  he  knows 
not  why,  and,  likely  as  not,  has  to  stay  there  to  die.  “I  wondered  if  they  were  deliberately  planning  my 
death,”  recalled  an  old  soldier  who  was  invariably  chosen  for  the  skirmish  line.  “First,  we  had  to  go  out 
there  to  see  if  anyone  could  be  induced  to  shoot  at  us;  and  if  they  did,  and  we  got  back  alive,  we  had  to 
take  our  places  in  the  ranks  and  go  forward  with  the  other  fellows,  taking  an  equal  risk  with  them  after 
the  other  fellows  were  entirely  through  shooting  at  us  individually.  Somehow  it  didn't  seem  quite  fair.” 
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CONFEDERATES  OF  ’61 
THE  CLINCH  RIFLES  ON  MAY  10TII 
NEXT  DAY  THEY  JOINED  A  REGIMENT  DESTINED  TO  FAME 


On  the  day  before  they  were  mustered  in  as  Company  A,  Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry, 
the  Clinch  Rifles  of  Augusta  were  photographed  at  their  home  town.  A.  K.  Clark,  the  boy  in  the  center 
with  the  drum,  fortunately  preserved  a  copy  of  the  picture.  Just  half  a  century  later,  he  wrote:  “I  weighed 
only  ninety-five  pounds,  and  was  so  small  that  they  would  only  take  me  as  a  drummer.  Of  the  seventeen 
men  in  this  picture,  I  am  the  only  one  living.”  Hardly  two  are  dressed  alike;  they  did  not  become 
“uniform”  for  many  months.  With  the  hard  campaigning  in  the  West  and  East,  the  weights  of  the  men 
also  became  more  uniform.  The  drummer-boy  filled  out  and  became  a  real  soldier,  and  the  stout  man  ly¬ 
ing  down  in  front  lost  much  of  his  superfluous  avoirdupois  in  the  furious  engagements  where  it  earned  its 
title  as  a  “  fighting  regiment.”  The  Confederate  armies  were  not  clad  in  the  uniform  gray  till  the  second  year 
of  the  war.  So  variegated  were  the  costumes  on  both  sides  at  the  first  battle  of  Hull  Run  that  both  (  on- 
federates  and  Federals  frequently  fired  upon  their  own  men.  1  here  are  instances  recorded  where  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  notified  his  supports  to  which  side  he  belonged  before  daring  to  advance  in  front  of  them. 
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IN  BARRACKS 
A  COMFORTABLE  SPOT 
FOR  THE  CAVALRY  TROOPER 


These  cavalrymen  of  ’64  look  comfortable  enough  In  their  barracks  at  Giesboro.  When  the  cavalry  depot 
was  established  there  in  ’63,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  the  troopers  return  to  the  dismounted  camp  near  W ash- 
ington  to  be  remounted  and  refitted.  Some  “coffee-coolers”  purposely  lost  their  equipments  and  neglected 
their  horses  in  the  field  in  order  to  be  sent  back  for  a  time  to  the  comfortable  station.  The  order  was  finally 
given  by  General  Meade  to  forward  all  horses,  arms,  and  equipments  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  \V  hilethemen 
in  this  photograph  are  very  much  at  ease  and  their  lolling  attitudes  would  seem  to  denote  peace  rather  than 
war,  they  are  probably  none  of  them  self-indulgent  troopers  who  prefer  this  luxurious  resting-place  but  are 
part  of  the  garrison  of  the  post  charged  with  defending  the  valuable  depot.  There  are  many  C  ivil  Y\  ar  photo¬ 
graphs  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  but  this  picture  contains  the  only  representation  ot  a  sheep  that  has  come  to  light. 
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STONEWALL” 


JACKSON’S  WAR-HORSE  SHORTLY  AFTER  HIS  MASTER’S  DEATH 


The  negative  of  this  picture,  made  in  1863,  not  long  after  the  terrible  tragedy  of  General  Jackson’s  death, 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  Richmond  fire  of  1865.  The  print  is  believed  to  be  unique,  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time.  All  day  long  on  May  2d  of  1863,  “Old  Sorrel,”  as  the  soldiers  called  him,  had  borne 
his  master  on  the  most  successful  flanking  march  of  the  war,  which  ended  in  the  C  onfederate  victory  at 
Chancellorsville.  There  have  not  been  many  movements  in  military  history  so  brilliant  and  decisive  in 
their  effect.  At  nightfall  Jackson  mounted  '‘Fancy  for  the  last  time,  and  rode  out  to  reconnoiter.  Gallop¬ 
ing  back  to  avoid  the  Federal  bullets,  he  and  his  staff  were  mistaken  for  foes  and  fired  upon  by  their  own  men. 
Jackson  reeled  from  the  saddle  into  the  arms  of  C  aptain  Milburn,  severely  wounded.  I  he  horse  bolted 
toward  the  Union  lines,  but  was  recovered  and  placed  in  the  stable  of  Governor  John  Letcher  at  Richmond. 


SIGNALING 


THE  WHITE  FLAG 


This  station  was  established  by  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Keenan  on  the  roof  of  the  mansion  of  a  planter  at  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  Port  Royal  Bay.  Through  this  station  were  exchanged 
many  messages  between  General  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont.  Sherman  had  been  forced 
by  Savannah’s  stubborn  resistance  to  prepare  for  siege  operations  against  the  city,  and  perfect  cooperation 
between  the  army  and  navy  became  imperative.  The  signal  station  adjoining  the  one  portrayed  above  was 
erected  on  the  house  formerly  owned  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  lying  within  sight  of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River.  Late  in  December,  General  Hardee  and  his  Confederate  troops  evacuated  the 
city.  Sherman  was  enabled  to  make  President  Lincoln  a  present  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Southern  strongholds. 
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FROM  SHORE  TO  SHIP— HILTON  HEAD 


SIGNAL  STATION 
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SIGNAL  CORPS  RECONNOITERING  AT  FREDERICKSBURG,  VIRGINIA 


From  December  11  to  13,  1862,  four  signal  stations  were  engaged  in  observing  and  reporting  the  operations  of  the  Confederates  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River  at  Fredericksburg.  The  flag  station  at  headquarters  kept  General  Burnside  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Federal  attacking  force  on  the  right,  under  Couch  and  Hooker,  through  their  signalmen  in  the  courthouse  steeple.  This  is 
prominent  in  the  center  of  the  lower  photograph.  One  station  near  a  field  hospital  came  under  a  fire  that  killed  about  twenty  men 
and  wounded  many  others  nearby.  Finally  the  surgeons  requested  a  suspension  of  flagging,  that  the  lives  of  the  wounded  might  be  spared. 
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FREDERICKSBURG— THE  COURTHOUSE  STEEPLE  IN  THE  CENTER  CONTAINED  FEDERAL  SIGNALMEN 


[i—21] 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 

It  is  winter-time  before  Petersburg.  Grant's  army,  after  the  assault  of  October  27th,  has  settled  down  to  the  waiting  game  that  can 
have  but  one  result.  Look  at  the  veterans  in  this  picture  of  '64— not  a  haggard  or  hungry  face  in  all  this  group  of  a  hundred  or  more. 
A\armlj  clad,  well-fed,  in  the  prime  of  manly  vigor,  smiling  in  confidence  that  the  end  is  almost  now  in  sight,  these  are  the  men  who 
hold  the  thirty-odd  miles  of  Federal  trenches  that  hem  in  Lee's  ragged  army.  Outdoor  life  and  constant  “roughing  it”  affects  men 
variously.  There  was  many  a  young  clerk  from  the  city,  slender  of  limb,  lacking  in  muscle,  a  man  only  in  the  embryo,  who  finished  his 
three  or  five  years'  term  of  service  with  a  constitution  of  iron  and  sinews  like  whip-cords.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  regiments  from 
up-country  and  the  backwoods,  lumbermen  and  farmers,  who  after  a  short  time  in  camp  began  to  show  most  the  effect  of  hardship 
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UNION  VETERANS  OF  TRENCH  AND  FIELD  BEFORE  PETERSBURG— 1864 


and  sickness.  They  had  been  used  to  regular  hours,  meals  at  certain  times,  and  always  the  same  kind  of  food — their  habits  had 
been  formed,  their  sleep  had  not  been  interfered  with;  their  stomachs,  by  which  they  could  tell  the  time  of  day,  rebelled  at  being 
obliged  to  go  empty,  their  systems  had  to  learn  new  tricks.  But  the  city  recruit,  if  possessed  of  no  physical  ailment  or  chronic 
trouble,  seemed  to  thrive  and  expand  in  the  open  air — he  was  a  healthy  exotic  that,  when  transplanted,  adapted  itself  to  the  new 
soil  with  surprising  vigor — being  cheated  of  his  sleep,  and  forced  to  put  up  with  the  irregularities  of  camp  life  was  not  such  a  shock 
for  him  as  for  the  “to  bed  with  the  chickens  and  up  with  the  lark”  countryman.  This  is  no  assuming  of  facts — it  is  the  result  of 
experience  and  record.  But  here  are  men  of  city,  farm,  and  backwoods  who  have  become  case-hardened  to  the  rugged  life. 
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TALENTED  YOUNG  VOLUNTEERS  UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 
IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 


There  is  an  artist  among  the  young  Confederate  volunteers,  judging  from  the  device  on  the  tent,  and  t lie 
musicians  are  betrayed  by  the  violin  and  bugle.  This  photograph  of  01  is  indicative  of  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  young  men  of  the  South  took  up  the  profession  of  arms.  An  expensive  education,  music,  art, 
study  abroad,  a  knowledge  of  modern  and  ancient  languages — none  of  these  was  felt  an  excuse  against 
enlisting  in  the  ranks,  if  no  better  opportunity  offered.  As  the  author  of  the  accompanying  article  recalls: 
“  W  hen  Virginia  threw  in  her  lot  with  her  Southern  sisters  in  April,  1861,  practically  the  whole  body  of  students 
at  her  State  University,  515  out  of  580  men  who  were  registered  from  the  Southern  States,  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army.  This  army  thus  represented  the  whole  Southern  people.  It  was  a  self-levy  en  masse 
of  the  male  population.”  The  four  men  in  the  foreground  of  the  photograph  are  H.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  S.  B. 
Woodberry,  H.  I.  Greer,  and  Sergeant  R.  W.  Greer  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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THE  ONLY  KNOWN  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  TEXAS  BOYS  IN  THE  ARMY 

OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 


This  group  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  from  Texas,  heroes  of  many  a  wild  charge  over  the  battlefields  of  Virginia, 
has  adopted  as  winter-quarters  insignia  the  words  “Wigfall  Mess,”  evidently  in  honor  of  General  Wigfall, 
who  came  to  Virginia  in  command  of  the  Texas  contingent.  The  general  was  fond  of  relating  an  experience 
to  illustrate  the  independence  and  individuality  of  his  “boys.”  In  company  with  Major-General  Whiting 
he  was  walking  near  the  railroad  station  at  Manassas,  and,  according  to  wont,  had  been  ‘‘cracking  up  his 
“Lone  Star”  command,  when  they  came  upon  a  homespun-clad  soldier  comfortably  seated  with  his  back 
against  some  baled  hay,  his  musket  leaned  against  the  same,  and  contentedly  smoking  a  pipe.  The  two 
officers  passed  with  only  the  recognition  of  a  stare  from  the  sentry,  and  Whiting  satirically  asked  Wigfall 
if  that  was  one  of  his  people,  adding  that  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  instructed  as  to  his  duty. 
To  his  surprise  the  Texan  general  then  addressed  the  soldier:  “What  are  you  doing  here,  my  man?  ”  “ Nothin’ 
much,”  replied  the  man;  “  jes'  kinder  takin'  care  of  this  hyar  stuff.  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir."'  asked 
the  general.  “  Wall,  now,  ’pears  like  I  know  your  face,  but  I  can’t  jes’  call  your  name— who  is  you?  ”  “I’m 
General  Wigfall,”  with  some  emphasis.  Without  rising  from  his  seat  or  removing  his  pipe,  the  sentry 
extended  his  hand :  “  Gin’ral,  I  in  pleased  to  meet  you  my  name  s  Jones.  Less  than  a  \  eat  later,  I  his  same 
man  was  probablv  among  those  who  stormed  the  hederal  entrenchments  at  Gaines  Mill,  of  whom  Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson  said,  on  the  field  after  the  battle:  “The  men  who  carried  this  position  were  soldiers  indeed!” 
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A  TIME-STAINED  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  ’FIFTIES 
OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
COMPANY  “F,”  EIGHTH  NEW  YORK 


These  officers  of  the  Eighth  New  York  are  garbed  in  the  same  uniforms  that  they  wore  to  the  Mexican  War. 
This  and  the  hotly  contested  political  campaign  of  1861  served  as  the  two  great  “drill-masters  of  the  Federal 
recruits  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  A  few  of  them  were  indifferently  drilled  through  their  connection  with 
regiments  of  militia,  but  these  were  but  a  sprinkling  in  the  great  mass  that  thronged  from  the  farms,  the 
workshops,  and  the  schools.  Most  of  these  had  marched  as  members  of  the  uniformed  clubs  in  the  exciting 
political  campaign  of  1861,  and  were  fairly  proficient  in  ordinary  movements  and  in  handling  torch-sticks 
instead  of  rifles.  Probably  in  every  quota  there  were  some  men  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Mexican  W  ar 
or  in  the  militia.  They  had  become  accustomed  to  military  systems  now  obsolete,  but  their  training  enabled 
them  to  speedily  put  off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new,  and  they  often  proved  highly  capable  drill-masters. 


* 


\ 
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ADELBERT  AMES  AS  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WITH  HIS  STAFF 


“THE  FIRST  OF 
THE  BOY  GENERALS” 

Surrounded  by  his  staff,  some  of  whom 
are  older  than  he,  sits  Adelbert  Ames 
(third  from  the  left),  a  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  at  twenty-eight.  He  graduated 
fifth  in  his  class  at  West  Point  on  May 
6,  1861,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artil¬ 
lery  service.  It  was  while  serving  as 
first-lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Artillery 
that  he  distinguished  himself  at  Bull 
Run  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gal¬ 
lant  and  meritorious  service.  He  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  field  in  command  of 
a  section  of  Griffin's  battery,  directing 
its  fire  after  being  severely  wounded, 
and  refusing  to  leave  the  field  until 
too  weak  to  sit  upon  the  caisson, 
where  he  had  been  placed  by  the  men 
of  this  command.  For  this  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor.  About  a 
year  later  he  again  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 
He  then  became  colonel  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Maine  Infantry,  from  his  native 
State,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
1863,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  had  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  first  day's  battle  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July  1,  1863,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1865.  For  this  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  the  class  of  61  with  Ames  at  West 
Point  was  Judson  Kilpatrick,  who 


JUDSON  KILPATRICK 
AS 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


stood  seventeenth,  and  who  became  a 
general  at  twenty-seven.  He,  too, 
was  assigned  to  the  artillery,  but  after 
a  short  transfer  to  the  infantry,  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  New  York 
Cavalry,  rising  to  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general  of  volunteers  on  June  18, 
1865.  It  was  in  the  cavalry  service 
that  he  became  a  picturesque  figure, 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Aldie,  in  the  third  day’s  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  and  in  the  engagement  at 
Resaca,  Georgia.  In  June,  1865,  he  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
later  brevetted  major-general  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  third  of  these  youthful  leaders,  a 
general  at  twenty-seven,  Mas  Wesley 
Merritt.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  the  year  before  Kilpatrick  and 
Ames.  He  was  made  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers  on  June  29,  1863, 
distinguished  himself  two  days  later 
at  Gettysburg,  but  won  his  chief 
fame  as  one  of  Sheridan's  leaders  of 
cavalry.  He  Mas  conspicuous  at 
YelloM’  Tavern  and  at  HaMre’s  Shop, 
was  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
for  gallant  service  in  the  battles  of 
Winchester  and  Fisher’s  Hill,  and 
brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
Army  for  Five  Forks.  The  boy  gen¬ 
erals  M'on  more  than  their  share  of 
glory  on  the  grim  “foughten  field.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WESLEY  MERRITT  AND  STAFF 
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A  YOUNG  OFFICER  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY— WILLIAM  II.  STEWART 

The  subject  of  this  war-time  portrait,  William  H.  Stewart,  might  well  have  been  a  college  lad  from  his 
looks,  but  he  was  actually  in  command  of  Confederate  troops  throughout  the  entire  war.  His  case  is 
typical.  lie  was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  of  fighting  stock:  his  grandfather,  Alexander  Stewart, 
had  been  a  soldier  of  1812,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Charles  Stewart,  member  of  a  \  irginia  regiment 
(the  Eleventh)  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  regularly  enlisted  men  of 
eighteen,  seventeen,  or  even  sixteen.  And  numerous  officers  won  distinction,  though  even  younger  than 
Stewart.  His  first  command,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  the  lieutenancy  of  the  YV  ise  Light  Dragoons, 
two  years  before  the  war.  After  hostilities  began,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  in  spite  of 
his  boyish  face.  During  the  Antietam  advance,  September,  1862,  he  was  left  in  command  of  the  force 
at  Bristoe’s  Station.  In  the  Wilderness  campaign  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  General  R.  H.  Ander¬ 
son's  division.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  Gth,  he  took  part  in  the  flank  movement  which 
General  Longstreet  planned  to  precede  his  own  assault  on  the  Federal  lines.  Colonel  Stewart  served 
also  at  Spotsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  helped  to  repel  the  assaults  on  the  Petersburg  entrenchments. 
On  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  the  next  April,  he  marched  with  the  advance  guard  to  Amelia  (  ourt 
House,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek  on  April  Gth.  1  hus,  like  many  another  youth  of 
the  South,  Colonel  Stewart  did  not  give  up  as  long  as  there  was  any  army  with  which  to  fight. 


A  STATE  HOUSE  STOCKADED 
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Shortly  after  the  occupation  of 
Nashville  by  the  Union  forces  in 
February,  18G2,  General  Morton, 
of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
began  work  on  its  fortifications. 
Around  the  capitol  were  built 
earth  parapets  and  stockades, 
and  enough  room  was  provided 
to  mount  fifteen  guns.  The 
strong,  massive  structure,  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  with  water, 
could  easily  accommodate  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry — enough  in 


such  a  citadel  to  hold  an  entire 
army  at  bay.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  part  of  the  entire  line 
of  defenses  he  planned.  He  was 
intending  to  fortify  Morton  and 
Houston  Hills,  and  a  third  on 
which  Fort  Xegley  was  actually 
constructed.  The  pictures  show 
the  city  which  the  works  were 
built  to  defend,  but  which  Mor¬ 
ton  was  prepared  to  leave  to  the 
enemy  if  forced  to  retreat  within 
his  lines. 

THE  STOCKADE  AND  THE  PARAPET 


THE  NASHVILLE  CAPITOL  FORTIFIED 
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On  the  16th  of  hcbruary  Sherman  was  opposite  Columbia.  A  tow  shells  had  been  thrown  was  carrying  about  flakes  of  cotton  that  had  in  some  manner  become  ignited.  With  the  aid 
into  the  city,  but  it  was  never  under  bombardment,  lint  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  of  an  old  fire-engine  the  soldiers  endeavored  to  put  out  the  conflagration,  but  much  prop- 
mayor  had  come  out  to  surrender  the  city,  and  before  the  troops  had  entered  a  high  wind  erty  was  destroyed.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  moderated  and  the  fire  was  controlled. 


Here,  on  the  gabioned  parapet  of  “Fort  Hell”  (Sedgwick),  the  garrison  left  behind,  with  victory  became  assured.  The  long  siege  of  nearly  a  year  was  over  and  the  men  knew 

shouts  and  waving  of  hats  and  firing  of  muskets,  are  signalling  their  enthusiasm  at  the  that  its  consequences  were  momentous.  If  there  were  to  be  more  fighting  it  would  be 

success  of  their  comrades,  who  now  hold  the  works  of  the  old  antagonist,  “  Fort  Damna-  against  a  retreating  army,  without  any  of  the  weary  waiting  in  cramped  fortifications, 

tion,”  across  the  way.  Such  scenes  were  enacted  all  along  the  lines  on  the  3d,  when  the  The  army  was  soon  to  be  on  the  move;  Lee  was  already  evacuating  Petersburg. 
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CHATTANOOGA  FORTIFIED  IN  1804 


When  Hood  made  his  audacious  movement  upon  Sherman's  communications,  by  invading  Tennessee — -without  however  tempting 
the  Northern  commander  from  his  grim  course — Chattanooga  was  the  only  point  in  Thomas’  Department,  south  of  Nashville,  which 
was  heavily  garrisoned.  This  town  became  the  supply  center  for  all  the  Federal  posts  maintained  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Therefore 
it  had  been  well  fortified,  so  strongly  in  fact  that  Thomas,  who  had  just  begun  his  great  concentration  movement,  was  able  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1st  to  draw  Steedman  away  to  the  Elk  River  and  thence  to  Nashville.  It  was  from  a  point  on  the  hill  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
scene  shown  in  the  lower  photograph  on  this  page  that  the  picture  of  Chattanooga  fortified  was  taken. 


'tllttiSiSiST 


CHATTANOOGA  AND  THE  MILITARY  BRIDGE 
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THE  BUSTLE  OF  DEPARTURE  FROM  ATLANTA 


Sherman's  men  worked  like  beavers  during  their  last  few  days 
in  Atlanta.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  the  army  was  gotten 
under  way  with  that  precision  which  marked  all  Sherman's 
movements.  In  the  upper  picture,  finishing  touches  are  being 
put  to  the  railroad,  and  in  the  lower  is  seen  the  short  work 
that  was  made  of  such  public  buildings  as  might  be  of  the 
slightest  use  in  case  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  should  recapture  the  town. 

As  far  back  as  Chattanooga,  while 
plans  for  the  Atlanta  campaign 
were  being  formed,  Sherman  had 
been  revolving  a  subsequent  march 
to  the  sea  in  case  he  was  successful. 

He  had  not  then  made  up  his  mind 
whether  it  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  Mobile  or  Savannah,  but  his 
Meridian  campaign,  in  Mississippi, 
had  convinced  him  that  the  march 
was  entirelyfeasible,  and  graduallyhe 
worked  out  in  his  mind  its  masterly 
details.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
on  November  IGth,  Sherman  rode 
out  along  the  Decatur  road,  passed 
his  marching  troops,  and  near  the 
spot  where  his  beloved  McPherson 
had  fallen,  paused  for  a  last  look  at 
the  city.  “Behind  us,”  he  says, 

“lay  Atlanta,  smouldering  and  in 


ruins,  the  black  smoke  rising  high  in  air  and  hanging  like  a 
pall  over  the  ruined  city.”  All  about  could  be  seen  the  glistening 
gun-barrels  and  white-topped  wagons,  “and  the  men  marching 
steadily  and  rapidly  with  a  cheery  look  and  swinging  pace.” 
Some  regimental  band  struck  up  “John  Brown,”  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  voices  of  the  vast  army  joined  with  a  mighty  chorus  in 

song.  A  feeling  of  exhilaration  per¬ 
vaded  the  troops.  This  marching 
into  the  unknown  held  for  them  the 
allurement  of  adventure,  as  none  but 
Sherman  knew  their  destination. 
But  as  he  worked  his  way  past  them 
on  the  road,  many  a  group  called 
out,  “Uncle  Billy,  I  guess  Grant  is 
waiting  for  us  at  Richmond.”  The 
devil-may-care  spirit  of  the  troops 
brought  to  Sherman’s  mind  grave 
thoughts  of  his  own  responsibility. 
He  knew  that  success  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
should  he  fail  the  march  would  be 
set  down  as  “the  wild  adventure 
of  a  crazy  fool.”  He  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  marching  directly  to 
Richmond,  but  from  the  first  his 
objective  was  the  seacoast,  at 
Savannah  or  Port  Royal,  or  even 
Pensacola,  Florida. 


RUINS  IN  ATLANTA 
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IN  PETERSBURG— AFTER  NINE  MONTHS  OF  BATTERING 

This  fine  mansion  on  Bolingbroke  Street,  the  residential  section  of  Petersburg,  has  now,  on  the  3d  of  April,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
straggling  Union  soldiers.  Its  windows  have  long  since  been  shattered  by  shells  from  distant  Federal  mortars;  one  has  even  burst 
through  the  wall.  But  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  April  2d,  when  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces  started,  that  the  citizens  be¬ 
gan  to  leave  their  homes.  At  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  General  Grant,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  rode  quietly  into  the  city.  The  streets 
were  deserted.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  comfortable  home  standing  back  in  a  yard.  There  he  dismounted  and  sat  for  a  while  on 
the  piazza.  Soon  a  group  of  curious  citizens  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  to  gaze  at  the  commander  of  the  \ankee  armies.  But  the 
I  nion  troops  did  not  remain  long  in  the  deserted  homes.  Sheridan  was  already  in  pursuit  south  of  the  Appomattox,  and  Grant,  after 
a  short  conference  with  Lincoln,  rode  to  the  west  in  the  rear  of  the  hastily  marching  troops.  Bolingbroke  Street  and  Petersburg  soon 
returned  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  peace  in  an  effort  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  historic  nine  months  siege. 
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NANCY  HART 

THE  CONFEDERATE  GUIDE  AND  SPY 


The  women  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Virginia  were  as  ready  to  do  scout  and  spy  work  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  leaders  as  were  their  men-folk.  Famous  among  these  fearless  girls  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  lived  was  Nancy  Hart.  So  valuable  was  her  work  as  a  guide,  so  cleverly  and  often 
had  she  led  Jackson’s  cavalry  upon  the  Federal  outposts  in  West  Virginia,  that  the  Northern  Govern¬ 
ment  offered  a  large  reward  for  her  capture.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Starr  of  the  Ninth  Vest  \  irginia 
finally  caught  her  at  Summerville  in  July,  1862.  While  in  a  temporary  prison,  she  faced  the  camera  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  displaying  more  alarm  in  front  of  the  innocent  contrivance  than  if  it  had  been  a 
body  of  Federal  soldiery.  She  posed  for  an  itinerant  photographer,  and  her  captors  placed  the  hat 
decorated  with  a  military  feather  upon  her  head.  Nancy  managed  to  get  hold  of  her  guard  s  musket, 
shot  him  dead,  and  escaped  on  Colonel  Starr's  horse  to  the  nearest  Confederate  detachment.  A  few 
days  later,  July  25th,  she  led  two  hundred  troopers  imder  Major  Bailey  to  Summerville.  They  reached 
the  town  at  four  in  the  morning,  completely  surprising  two  companies  of  the  Ninth  V  est  irginia.  They 
fired  three  houses,  captured  Colonel  Starr,  Lieutenant  Stivers  and  other  officers,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  men,  and  disappeared  immediately  over  the  button  road.  The  Federals  made  no  resistance. 
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A  MILITIA  COMPANY  IN  LOUISIANA  AT  DRILL 
BEFORE  ITS  ARMORY 
1861 


During  its  half-century  of  oblivion,  damage  came  to  this  unique  photograph  of  a  militia 
company  in  Louisiana  hopefully  drilling  in  front  of  its  armory  as  the  war  began.  In  many 
sections,  the  notions  of  the  hastily  organized  companies  in  regard  to  military  discipline 
and  etiquette  were  crude  in  the  extreme.  A  certain  \  irginia  regiment,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  service,  held  a  dress-parade.  At  the  stage  of  the  ceremony  when  the  first-sergeants  of 
the  respective  companies  announce  the  result  of  the  evening  roll-call,  one  reported  thus. 
“All  present  in  the  Rifles,  except  Captain  Jones,  who  is  not  feeling  well  this  e\ening,  but 
hopes  to  be  feeling  better  to-morrow.’  Of  like  tenor  was  the  response  of  a  militia  field-offk  c  i 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1861,  when  challenged  by  a  sentry  who  demanded:  “Who  comes 
there?”  “We  kern  from  over  the  river,  gwine  the  grand  rounds,”  was  the  response  of  him 
who  presumptuously  sported  the  insignia  of  a  colonel.  From  such  raw  material  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  magnificent  Confederate  army  which  supplied  the  “matchless  infantry”  of  Lee. 
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AMUSEMENTS  IN  A  CONFEDERATE  CAMP— 1864 


This  camp  of  Confederate  pickets  on  Stono  Inlet  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  photographed  by  George  S.  Cook, 
the  same  artist  who  risked  his  life  taking  photographs  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  illustrates  the  soldiers’  methods  of 
entertaining  themselves  when  time  lay  heavy  on  their  hands.  Among  the  amusements  in  camp,  card-playing 
was  of  course  included.  “Seven-up”  and  “Vingt-et-un”  were  popular.  And  the  pipe  was  “Johnnie  Reb's” 
frequent  solace.  His  tobacco,  at  any  rate,  was  the  real  thing — genuine,  no  make-believe,  like  his  coffee.  Often 
one  might  see  large  gatherings  of  the  men  night  after  night  attending  prayer-meetings,  always  with  preaching 
added,  for  there  was  a  strong  religious  tone  among  Southern  soldiers,  especially  in  the  Army  of  Northern  A  ir- 
ginia.  One  or  two  remarkable  revivals  took  place,  notably  in  the  winter  of  1863-64.  That  this  photograph  was 
taken  early  in  the  war  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  Negroes.  The  one  with  an  axe  seems  about  to  chop  firewood 
for  the  use  of  the  cooks.  A  little  later,  “Johnnie  Reb”  considered  himself  fortunate  if  he  had  anything  to  cook. 


[i-9] 
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CAVALRY  STABLES  AT  ARLINGTON— THE  GREAT  CORRAL  IN  THE  DISTANCE,  3$  MILES 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  CAVALRY  STABLES  AT  ARLINGTON 


The  streets  of  Washington  re-echoed  throughout  the  war  with  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  Mounted  aides,  couriers,  the  general  staff, 

the  officers  of  the  various  regiments  stationed  in  and  about  the  Capital  all  had  their  chargers,  and  Giesboro  was  too  far  awaj 

them.  In  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  upper  picture,  the  Giesboro  corral  shown  on  the  following  pages  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

A  glance  at  the  photograph  will  show  that  the  corral  was  too  far  away  to  be  convenient  for  horses  in  use  in  W  ashington. 

and  a  half  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Arlington  to  the  corral.  The  photographer  has  written  on  the  face  of  the  lower  photograph 

the  date,  “June  29,  1864.”  At  this  moment  Grant  was  swinging  his  cavalry  toward  Petersburg. 


M 


PART  I 
SOLDIER  LIFE 


BOYS  WHO  MADE 
GOOD  SOLDIERS 
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“Jimmy”  Dugan  was  a  bugler-boy  in  the  band  at  Carlisle  barracks,  the  cavalry  depot 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Civil  War  opened.  One  who  knew  him  writes:  “He  was  about 
three  feet  six  high,  could  ride  anything  on  four  legs,  sound  all  the  calls,  and  marched 
behind  the  band  at  guard-mounting  at  the  regulation  twenty-eight-inch  step  at  the  risk  of 
splitting  himself  in  two.”  “Jimmy”  was  heard  of  later  when  the  serious  work  began,  and, 
like  many  another  daring  youngster  in  the  field-music  contingent,  did  his  duty  under  fire. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN 


General  Sheridan  was  the  leader  who  relieved  the  Union  cavalry 
from  waste  of  energy  and  restored  it  an  arm  of  the  service  as 
effective  and  terrible  to  the  Confederacy  as  the  Southern  cavalry 
had  been  to  the  North  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  He  was  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1831,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1853.  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry,  and  served  in 
northern  Mississippi.  In  July  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  distinguished  himself  on 
October  8th  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at 
Stone's  River,  and  was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  early  in 
1863.  He  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  General  Van  Dorn,  afterwards 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Manchester, 

Tennessee,  on  June  27th,  and  was 


in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  In  the  battles  around  Chattanooga 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Grant.  In  April,  1864,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  and  its  brilliant  exploits  under  his  leadership  culminated  in  the 

death  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  at 
YTellow  Tavern,  where  the  Confederates 
were  defeated.  In  August,  1864,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah.  He  defeated 
General  Early  at  Opequon  Creek, 
Fisher’s  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  and 
captured  5,000  of  his  men  and  several 
guns.  He  drove  the  Confederates  from 
the  valley  and  laid  it  waste.  On 
September  10th  he  was  made  briga¬ 
dier-general,  and  in  November  major- 
general.  In  July,  1865,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  services.  He  died  at 
Nonquitt,  Mass.,  on  August  5,  1888. 


THE  LEADER  S  EYES 
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GENERAL  SHERIDAN’S 


“WINCHESTER 


55 


“Winchester”  wore  no  such  gaudy  trappings  when  he  sprang  “up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day’  on  that 
famous  ride  of  October  10, 1864,  which  has  been  immortalized  in  Thomas  Buchanan  Read’s  poem.  The  silver- 
mounted  saddle  was  presented  later  by  admiring  friends  of  his  owner.  The  sleek  neck  then  was  dark  with 
sweat,  and  the  quivering  nostrils  were  flecked  with  foam  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-mile  dash  that  brought  hope 
and  courage  to  an  army  and  turned  defeat  into  the  overwhelming  victory  of  (  edar  C  reek.  Sheridan  himself 
was  as  careful  of  his  appearance  as  Custer  was  irregular  in  his  field  dress.  He  was  always  careful  of  his  horse, 
but  in  the  field  decked  him  in  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  plain  McClellan  saddle  and  army  blanket. 
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SIGNALING  ORDERS  FROM  GENERAL  MEADE’S  HEADQUARTERS,  JUST  BEFORE 

THE  WILDERNESS 

« 

In  April,  1864,  General  Meade’s  headquarters  lay  north  of  the  Rapidan.  The  Signal  Corps  was  kept  busy 
transmitting  the  orders  preliminary  to  the  Wilderness  campaign,  which  was  to  begin  May  5th.  The  head¬ 
quarters  are  below  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  most  important  part  of  the  Signal  Corps’  duty  was  the  inter¬ 
ception  and  translation  of  messages  interchanged  between  the  Confederate  signal-men.  A  veteran  of 
Sheridan's  army  tells  of  his  impressions  as  follows:  ‘‘On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October,  1864,  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Sheridan’s  army  lay  in  their  lines  at  Cedar  Creek.  Our  attention  was  suddenly  directed  to  the 
ridge  of  Massanutten,  or  Three  Top  Mountain,  the  slope  of  which  covered  the  left  wing  of  the  army — the 
Eighth  Corps.  A  lively  series  of  signals  was  being  flashed  out  from  the  peak,  and  it  was  evident  that  mes¬ 
sages  were  being  sent  both  eastward  and  westward  of  the  ridge.  I  can  recall  now  the  feeling  with  which 
we  looked  up  at  those  flashes  going  over  our  heads,  knowing  that  they  must  be  Confederate  messages.  It 
was  only  later  that  we  learned  that  a  keen-eyed  Union  officer  had  been  able  to  read  the  message:  ‘To 
Lieutenant-General  Early.  Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will  crush  Sheridan. 
Longstreet,  Lieutenant-General.’  The  sturdiness  of  Sheridan’s  veterans  and  the  fresh  spirit  put  into  the 
hearts  of  the  men  by  the  return  of  Sheridan  himself  from  ‘  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away,  a  ride  rendered 
immortal  by  Read’s  poem,  proved  too  much  at  last  for  the  pluck  and  persistency  of  Early  s  worn-out  troops. 


EIGHTH  NEW  YORK,  1861 

This  regiment  was  organized  for 
three  months’  service  in  April,  1861, 
and  left  for  Washington  on  April 
20th.  It  was  known  as  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Grays.”  It  did  duty  in  the 
defenses  of  Washington  until  July, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  on  July  21st.  It  was  attached 
to  Porter’s  first  brigade,  Hunter’s 
second  division,  McDowell’s  Army 
of  Northeast  Virginia.  On  August 
2,  1861,  it  was  mustered  out  at  New 
York  City.  All  of  the  fanciful  regi¬ 
mental  names,  as  well  as  their  varie¬ 
gated  uniforms,  disappeared  soon 


after  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
the  “Grays,”  “Avengers,”  “Lan¬ 
cers,”  and  “Rifles”  became  mere 
numerical  units,  while  the  regi¬ 
ments  lost  their  identity  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  blue  flannel  blouse  and  light- 
blue  kersey  trousers,  with  the  utterly 
ugly  forage  cap  and  stout  brogans 
of  the  Union  armies — a  uniform  that 
was  most  unbecoming,  yet  emi¬ 
nently  serviceable  for  rough  work 
and  actual  warfare.  The  Eighth 
New  York,  for  instance,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bull  Run,  was  mistaken  sev¬ 
eral  times  for  a  Confederate  regi¬ 
ment,  although  the  error  was  always 
discovered  in  the  nick  of  time. 


MEN  OF  THE  EIGHTH  REGIMENT,  NEW  YORK  STATE  MILITIA  INFANTRY,  1861 


. 


•’  *»  ;>  •  . 
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“THESE  ‘JOHNNIE  REBS’  ARE  A  JOLLY  LOT” 


This  quotation  from  the  accompanying  text  is  thoroughly  illustrated  by  the  photograph  reproduced  above.  It  was  taken  in  1801 
by  J.  D.  Edwards,  a  pioneer  camera-man  of  New  Orleans,  within  the  Barbour  sand-batteries,  near  the  lighthouse  in  Pensacola  harbor. 
Nor  was  the  Confederate  good  humor  merely  of  the  moment.  Throughout  the  war,  the  men  in  gray  overcame  their  hardships  by  a 
grim  gaiety  that  broke  out  on  the  least  provocation— at  times  with  none  at  all  as  when,  marching  to  their  armpits  in  icy  water,  for 
lack  of  bridges  they  invented  the  term  “Confederate  pontoons”  in  derision  of  the  Federal  engineering  apparatus.  Or  while  a  Federal 
brigade  magnificently  led— and  clad— swept  on  to  the  charge,  the  ragged  line  in  gray,  braced  against  the  assault,  would  crackle  into 
amazing  laughter  with  shouts  of  “Bring  on  those  good  breeches!”  “Hey,  Yank,  might  as  well  hand  me  your  coat  now  as  later!” 


“TI1E  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
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SOLDIER”— BAYONET  DRILL  OF  THE  FORTIETH  MASSACHUSETTS,  1863 


Tlie  center  photograph  shows 
one  of  the  lessons  that  had  to 
be  learned  by  the  soldiers  of 
both  sides.  This  mock  battery 
at  Seabrook  Point,  South 
Carolina — logs  of  wood  to 
represent  guns — was  Federal; 
but  the  Confederates,  at 
Centerville,  Port  Hudson,  and 
elsewhere,  used  “dummy” 
guns  effectively.  Before  the 
soldiers  met  these  problems, 
however,  they  had  to  conquer 
the  manual  of  arms,  and  were 
diligently  drilled  in  firing,  by 
file  and  by  company,  to  the 
right  oblique,  to  the  left 
oblique,  and  to  the  rear.  But 
most  awkward  and  wearisome 
of  all  was  the  bayonet  ex¬ 
perience,  as  shown  in  the  up¬ 
per  photograph  of  the  Forti- 


“WHEN  IS  A  GUN  NOT  A  GUN?”— WHEN  IT  IS  A 
DUMMY,  LIKE  THESE  AT  SEABROOK 
POINT,  S.  C.,  1862 


eth  Massachusetts  Infantry 
at  bayonet  drill.  The  men 
were  drilled  in  open  order  so 
as  to  admit  of  free  movement 
and  give  the  instructing  offi¬ 
cer  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
performance  and  action  of 
each  individual  man,  and  cor¬ 
rect  his  mistakes.  Less 
arduous  than  bayonet  drill 
was  morning  guard-mount. 
The  men  detailed  to  this  duty 
were  assembled  about  nine 
o’clock,  drilled  in  a  fewr  of  the 
movements  of  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  inspected  by  the 
officer  of  the  day ,  distinguished 
by  a  scarf  across  the  shoulder. 
Then  they  were  marched  out 
to  relieve  the  guards  on  duty, 
and  their  full  tour  of  this 
duty  wa  s  twTenty-four  hours. 
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GUARD-MOUNT  OF  A  SMART  REGIMENT— THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FOURTH  NEW  \ORK 
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A  CONFEDERATE  PRISON  IN  PETERSBURG,  APRIL,  1865 


This  prison  in  Petersburg  was  known  as  “Castle  Thunder.”  When  this  photograph  was  taken,  in  April, 
I860,  for  many  months  Confederate  sentries  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  where  the  Lnion  sentry  now 
stands  with  his  gun  at  “support  arms.  For  months  a  succession  of  Union  prisoners  had  gazed  out  long¬ 
ingly  through  the  bars,  listening  to  the  L  nion  guns  which  day  after  day  roared  out  the  approaching  doom 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  investment  of  Petersburg  was  the  last  great  task  demanded  cf  the  Arm\  of  the 
Potomac.  During  the  night  of  April  2d,  Lee  retreated  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  a  veek  later  he 
surrendered  at  Appomattox.  On  the  following  page  are  some  views  of  the  interior  court}  ards  of  this  great 
tobacco  warehouse  converted  into  a  prison,  where  the  incessant  sound  of  the  singe  and  thunder  of  battle 
and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  food  were  the  only  indications  to  the  prisoners  of  the  fortunes  of  the  armies. 
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AN  INTERLUDE  OF  WARFARE —SERENADING  THE  COLONEL 


The  colonel  of  the  regiment  is  sitting  upon  a  chair  fronting  the  house,  holding  his  baby  on  his  lap  His 
family  has  joined  him  at  his  headquarters,  which  he  is  fortunate  to  have  established  in  a  comfortable  farm¬ 
house  near  Union  Mills,  Virginia,  early  in  1862.  A  veteran,  examining  this  photograph,  found  it  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  rare  event  in  soldier  life — the  serenading  of  an  officer  by  the  regimental  band.  These  organizations, 
which  entered  the  service  with  the  regiments  of  1861  and  1862,  did  not  retain  their  organization  very  long. 
Their  duty  during  action  was  to  care  for  the  wounded  on  the  field  and  carry  them  to  the  rear,  but  it  v  as 
soon  found  that  those  with  sufficient  courage  for  this  service  were  needed  on  the  firing-line  with  muskets  in 
their  hands,  and  they  either  became  soldiers  in  the  ranks  or  were  mustered  out  of  service.  Thereafter  the 
regiments  depended  for  music  upon  their  own  fife  and  drum  corps  and  buglers,  or  upon  brigade  bands. 
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LIBBY  PRISON  AT  TIIE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  floating  at  last  over  the  big  brick  building  where  so  many  men  who  owed  them  allegiance  have  wearied 
through  the  monotonous  days,  months,  and  years  watching  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  James.  The  crowd  in  front  is  largely  composed 
of  Negroes  who  have  come  to  draw  rations.  This  building  has  often  been  incorrectly  called  a  tobacco  warehouse.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  originally  the  establishment  of  William  Libby  &  Son,  ship  chandlers,  20th  and  Cary  Streets.  The  sign  had  been  removed 
before  this  photograph  was  taken,  but  it  may  be  plainly  deciphered  in  the  picture  on  page  57  showing  Libby  Prison  early  in  the  war. 
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HOW  THE  FEDERAL  CAMP  LAY  BY  THE  ROAD  OF  APPROACH 


A  RECONNAISSANCE 
BY  MEANS  OF  THE  CAMERA 

Lytle,  the  Confederate  secret  agent  at 
Baton  Rouge,  sent  photographs  of  the 
Federal  occupation  from  time  to  time 
to  his  generals.  Thus  they  could  de¬ 
termine  just  where  the  invading  troops 
were  located.  The  position  of  the 
large  camps  north  of  the  State  House, 
behind  the  penitentiary  and  near  the 
Methodist  Church,  their  relation  to 
the  avenues  of  approach,  could  be 
noted  through  the  photographs.  One 
of  General  Banks’  first  acts  on  assum¬ 
ing  command  of  the  Department  of 


the  Gulf  had  been  to  order  the  re¬ 
occupation  of  Baton  Rouge.  On 
December  17,  1862,  General  Grover 
arrived  with  forty-five  hundred  men. 
About  five  hundred  Confederates  who 
were  in  the  town  immediately  de¬ 
parted,  and  Grover  prepared  for  an 
attack  which  did  not  come.  Baton 
Rouge  suffered  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  during  the  war.  Butler 
gave  orders  for  its  destruction  in 
August,  1862,  but  on  account  of  the 
many  institutions  it  contained  these 
were  rescinded.  The  State  House 
was  burned  December  28,  1862,  but 
this  was  due  to  a  defective  flue  and 
not  to  an  incendiary’s  vandal  torch. 


THE  CAMP  NEAR  THE  PENITENTIARY 


THE  CAMP  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
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FEDERAL  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  SURPRISE,  AS  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  A 

SECRET-SERVICE  ADVERSARY 

The  Confederates,  kept  out  of  their  former  stronghold  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  by  the  Union  army 
of  occupation,  still  obtained  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  there  through  Lytic,  the  photographer, 
who  sent  pictorial  evidence  of  the  Federal  occupation  in  secrecy  to  the  Southern  leaders.  The  indus¬ 
trious  and  accommodating  photographer,  who  was  willing  to  photograph  batteries,  regiments,  camps, 
headquarters,  fortifications,  every  detail,  in  fact,  of  the  Union  army,  did  not  limit  himself  to  sending  this 
exact  knowledge  through  to  the  Confederate  secret  service.  With  flag  and  lantern  he  used  to  signal 
from  the  observation  tower  on  the  top  of  the  ruins  of  the  Baton  Rouge  capitol  to  Scott's  Bluff,  whence 
the  messages  were  relayed  to  the  Confederates  at  New  Orleans.  Here  is  pictured  the  wreckage  of 
private  houses  torn  down  by  Colonel  Halbert  E.  Paine,  in  order  that  the  Federal  batteries  might  com¬ 
mand  the  approaches  to  the  town  and  prevent  a  surprise.  In  August,  1862,  General  Butler,  fearing 
an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  had  decided  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  his  department  there  and  ordered 
Colonel  Paine  to  bring  troops  from  Baton  Rouge.  The  capital  of  Louisiana  accordingly  was  evacuated, 
August  21st.  Paine  left  the  Essex  and  Gunboat  No.  7  in  the  Mississippi  with  instructions  to  bombard 
the  city  in  case  the  Confederate  army,  then  in  the  neighborhood,  should  make  any  attempt  to  enter. 
The  citizens  promised  that  Breckinridge  s  troops  would  not  do  so,  and  thus  the  town  was  spared. 
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THE  FIRST  INDIANA  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  AT  BATON  ROUGE 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  FURNISHED  VALUABLE  SECRET-SERVICE  INFORMATION  TO  THE 

CONFEDERATES 


The  clearest  and  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  an  opponent’s  strength  is  of  course  an  actual  photograph.  Such  evidence,  in 
spite  of  the  early  stage  of  the  art  and  the  difficulty  of  “running  in”  chemical  supplies  on  “orders  to  trade,”  was  supplied  the  Con¬ 
federate  leaders  in  the  Southwest  by  Lytle,  the  Baton  Rouge  photographer — really  a  member  of  the  Confederate  secret  service. 
Here  are  photographs  of  the  First  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery  (formerly  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  Infantry),  showing  its  strength 
and  position  on  the  arsenal  grounds  at  Baton  Rouge.  As  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  the  regiment  had  been  at  Baton  Rouge  during 
the  first  Federal  occupation,  and  after  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  it  returned  there  for  garrison  duty.  Little  did  its  officers  suspect  that 
the  quiet  man  photographing  the  batteries  at  drill  was  about  to  convey  the  “ information '  beyond  their  lines  to  their  opponents. 
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VESPASIAN  CHANCELLOR 


ONE  OF  “  JEB”  STUART’S  KEENEST  SCOUTS 


The  scouts  were  the  real  eyes  and  ears  of  the  army.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Confederate 
cavalry  was  much  used  for  scouting  purposes,  even  at  the  time  when  Federal  commanders  were  still 
chiefly  dependent  upon  civilian  spies,  detectives,  and  deserters  for  information  as  to  their  opponents’  strength 
and  movements.  They  saw  the  folly  of  this,  after  much  disastrous  experience,  and  came  to  rely  like  the 
Confederates  on  keen-witted  cavalrymen.  The  true  scout  must  be  an  innate  lover  of  adventure,  with  the 
sharpest  of  eyesight  and  undaunted  courage.  Such  was  \  espasian  Chancellor,  one  of  the  most  successful 
scouts  in  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  cavalry  command.  He  was  directly  attached  to  the  general’s  headquarters. 


. 
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UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL  BOAT  RED  ROVER  AT  VICKSBURG 

These  two  photographs  show  boats  used  for  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  The  hospital  steamer 
Red  Rover,  shown  in  the  upper  picture,  plied  the  Mississippi,  while  the  steamer  Argo  and  the  schooner  lying  at  her  bow  are 
wo  of  the  vessels  that  were  used  in  bringing  medical  supplies  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  operations  near  Petersburg. 
“VU  transport  boats  were  at  first  under  control  of  the  quartermaster’s  department,  but  later  a  number  were  placed  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  medical  officers.  These  varied  in  type  from  the  finest  freight  boats  to  the  best  types  of  speedy  steamers. 
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PATRIOT  PUB.  CO 
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HOSPITAL  WHARF  ON  THE  APPOMATTOX  RIVER,  NEAR  CITY  POINT 


( 


REMOVING  THE  MOUNDED  FROM  MARYE’S  HEIGHTS,  MAY  2,  1SG4 


This  spirited  scene  of  mercy  followed  close  on  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  famous  “Stone  Wall”  at  Fredericksburg,  May  2,  1803. 
The  ambulances  belong  to  the  Fifty-seventh  New  York,  which  suffered  a  terrible  loss  when  it  helped,  as  a  part  of  Sedgwick’s  Corps, 
to  carry  Marye’s  Heights.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  engaged,  eight  were  killed,  seventy-eight  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  reported  missing,  a  loss  of  forty-five  per  cent.  Then  the  ambulance  train  was  rushed  to  the  front.  Within  half  an  hour  all  the 
wounded  wrere  in  the  field  hospitals.  The  corps  still  had  many  of  the  short,  sharply  tilting,  jolting  two- wheeled  ambulances  whose 
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AMBULANCE  CORPS  OF  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY 

rocking  motion  proved  a  torment  to  sufferers.  Several  four-wheeled  ambulances  appear,  however,  and  later  in  the  war  the  two- 
wheeled  ambulances  were  entirely  superseded.  The  long  lines  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  background  are  ready  to 
repel  any  further  assaults  while  the  wounded  are  being  removed  on  the  litters.  The  one  in  the  foreground  (on  the  left)  exhibits  a 
device  to  elevate  the  patient’s  limbs.  The  medical  officer  is  gazing  anxiously  at  the  wounded  soldier,  and  an  orderly  is  hurrying  over 
with  some  bandaging.  Directly  behind  the  orderly,  bearers  are  lifting  another  sufferer  on  a  litter  into  the  four-wheeled  ambulance. 
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NEW  YORK  HERALD  HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  FIELD,  18G3 


The  Confederate  secret  service  worked  through  the  Northern  newspapers  to  an 
extent  little  appreciated.  Without  any  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
men,  this  was  necessarily  the  case.  The  North  swarmed  with  spies,  special  cor¬ 
respondents,  paid  agents,  Southern  sympathizers  by  the  score,  and  “copperheads” 
innumerable.  It  followed  that  Richmond  often  knew  pretty  much  everything  worth 
knowing  of  the  disposition  and  preparation  of  the  Union  forces,  and  even  of  their 
carefully  guarded  plans.  The  Northern  newspaper  correspondent  with  the  armies 
incurred  practically  all  the  perils  that  fell  upon  the  soldier  himself,  and  the  more 
enterprising  and  successful  he  became,  the  less  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
commanding  generals,  whose  plans  he  predicted  and  whose  conduct  he  criticised 
in  newspaper  leaders.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  at  home,  whose  money 
was  paying  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  should  be  kept  informed  how  those  armies 
fared,  and  it  is  safe  to  contend  that  a  great  debt  was  due  to  the  American  war-cor¬ 
respondents.  While  they  were  a  source  of  information  to  the  South  on  occasions, 
they  were  also  active  and  indefatigable  allies  of  the  Northern  Government,  in  that 
they  persuaded  the  people  at  home  to  submit  to  the  extraordinarily  heavy  taxation 
necessary  to  support  the  large  and  costly  armies  and  prosecute  the  war  to  the  end. 


- 
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BELLE  BOYD— A  FAMOUS  SECRET  AGENT  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

'his  ardent  daughter  of  Virginia  ran  many  hazards  in  her  zeal  to  aid  the  Confederate  cause.  Back  and  forth  she  went  from  her  home 
t  Martinsburg,  in  the  Valley,  through  the  Federal  lines,  while  Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields  were  trying  in  vain  to  crush  “Stonewall” 
ackson  and  relieve  Washington  from  the  bugbear  of  attack.  Early  in  1862  she  was  sent  as  a  prisorn  r  to  Baltimore.  Howe\ er,  Gem  ral 
)ix,  for  lack  of  evidence,  decided  to  send  her  home.  This  first  adventure  did  not  dampen  her  ardor  or  stop  her  activities.  Since  she 
vas  now  well  known  to  the  Federals,  her  every  movement  was  watched.  In  May  she  started  to  Gsit  relathes  in  Richmond,  but  at 
Winchester  happened  to  overhear  some  plans  of  General  Shields.  With  this  knowledge  she  rushed  to  Gem  ral  Ashbj  with  information 
I  hat  assisted  Jackson  in  planning  his  brilliant  charge  on  Front  Royal.  On  May  21st  she  w  as  ariested  at  the  Federal  picket  line.  A 
'  earch  showed  that  she  had  been  entrusted  with  important  letters  to  the  Confederate  army.  About  the  1st  of  August  Miss  Boyd  was 
|  aken  to  Washington  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  incarcerated  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  and  was  afterward  sent  South. 


CAMP  DOUGLAS, 


WHERE 
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TEN  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  PRISONERS  DIED  ONE  MONTH 


In  February,  1863,  out  of  3,884  prisoners,  387  died  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Chicago,  or  almost  exactly  ten  per  cent.,  a  mortality  rate  for 
one  month  not  reached  by  any  other  large  prison  during  the  war.  The  camp  was  on  low  ground,  the  drainage  bad,  and  conditions 
generally  were  unsanitary.  Its  abandonment  as  a  prison  was  urged  by  President  H.  W.  Bellows  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize,  as  we  look  at  this  group  of  apparently  hale  and  hearty  young  men,  how  great  a  toll  death  took  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  their  keepers.  It  was  no  contemplated  part  of  the  war  to  allow  such  things  to  happen,  but  those  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners  were  often  hampered  by  lack  of  appropriations  and  delay  in  delivering  supplies.  The  question  of  the  proper  feeding 
and  adequate  housing  of  prisoners  in  sanitary  surroundings  remained  unsolved  by  either  side  until  the  close  of  the  protracted  conflict. 
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ELMIRA  PRISON  BEFORE  THE  ADDITIONAL  BARRACKS  WERE  BUILT 

This  is  an  early  picture  of  Elmira  Prison  before  additional  barracks  had  been  constructed.  The  old  barracks  are  visible  in  the  middle 
distance,  while  almost  the  entire  space  in  front  is  covered  with  tents  under  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  were 
accommodated  until  the  winter.  The  Elmira  Prison  was  opened  in  May,  1804.  Before  the  end  of  August  the  prisoners  there  numbered 
almost  ten  thousand.  Conditions  here  were  always  bad,  partly  on  account  of  the  insufficient  shelter,  and  partly  because  of  a  feud 
between  the  commandant  and  surgeon.  The  latter,  E.  F.  Sanger,  wrote  under  date  of  November  1,  1804,  to  Brigadier-General 
J.  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army:  “Since  August  there  have  been  2,011  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
775  deaths  out  of  a  mean  strength  of  8,847  prisoners  of  war,  or  twenty-four  per  cent,  admitted  and  nine  per  cent.  died.  Have 
averaged  daily  451  in  hospital  and  001  in  quarters,  an  aggregate  of  1,052  per  day  sick.  At  this  rate  the  entire  command  will  be 
admitted  to  hospital  in  less  than  a  year  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  die."  This  was  due  to  the  delay  in  filling  his  requisitions. 
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ANDERSONVILLE  EXACTLY  AS  IT  LOOKED  FROM  TIIE  STOCKADE,  AUGUST  17,  1864 

The  taking  of  these  remarkable  photographs  was  witnessed  by  C.  W.  Reynolds,  Ninety-second  Illinois  Infantry.  Describing  himself 
as  a  former  “star  boarder  at  Andersonville,”  he  writes  to  the  editors  of  this  History:  “I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  that  place  during 
the  whole  summer  of  ’04,  and  I  well  remember  seeing  a  photographer  with  his  camera  in  one  of  the  sentinel-boxes  near  the  south  gate 
during  July  or  August,  trying  to  take  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  prison.  I  have  often  wondered  in  later  years  what  success 
this  photographer  had  and  why  the  public  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  genuine  photograph  of  Andersonville  Prison.” 
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A  FEW  OF  TIIE  WOUNDED  AT  GETTYSBURG 


To  tliese  rough  tents,  erected  by  the  Second  Federal  Array  Corps,  the  wounded  have  been  rushed  during  the  second  and  third  days 
of  the  mightiest  of  all  American  battles,  just  decided  at  a  cost  of  G,GG4  dead  and  27,206  wounded.  Accommodations  are  simple.  But 
cups  hang  at  the  front  of  the  foremost  tent  wherewith  to  slake  the  sufferers’  thirst,  and  at  least  one  woman  nurse  is  present  to  soothe 
their  fevered  brows  with  the  touch  of  her  cool  hands.  By  this  time  the  ambulance  organization  of  the  Union  armies  had  been  per¬ 
fected.  Such  was  the  efficiency  of  its  administration  that  on  the  early  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  day  after  the  battle,  not 
one  wounded  soldier  of  the  thousands  who  had  fallen  was  left  on  the  field.  The  inspector-general  of  the  army  himself  reported  this 
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SECOND  CORPS  HOSPITAL,  UNION  CENTER,  NEAR  MEADE’S  HEADQUARTERS 


fact  from  personal  investigation.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  number  of  battle  casualties  steadily  increased,  until  in  the  year  18G4 
there  were  no  less  than  2,000  battles,  actions,  and  skirmishes  officially  reported,  and  during  the  second  quarter  of  that  year  more  than 
30,000  wounded  were  received  in  the  Washington  hospitals  alone,  while  the  total  number  of  such  admitted  to  all  the  hospitals  during 
the  same  period  exceeded  80,000.  For  the  war  period,  May  1,  18G1,  to  June  30,  18G5,  the  cases  admitted  to  hospitals  for  all  surgical 
causes  amounted  to  408,072,  with  37,531  deaths.  Of  this  great  number  235,585  were  gunshot  wounds,  with  33,G53  deaths.  Tins  gives 
a  case-mortality  among  the  wounded  able  to  secure  surgeon's  care  of  14.2  per  cent.,  a  terrible  toll  of  the  nation’s  young  men. 
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THE  ARMY  PHOTOGRAPHER  AHEAD  OF  THE  WRECKING-TRAIN 

When  the  Confederate  cavalry  made  life  a  burden  for  the  United  States  Military  Railroad  Construction  Corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  enterprising  photographers  on  their  part  were  not  idle.  This  photograph  shows  the  engine  “  Commodore  ”  derailed  and 
lying  on  its  side.  Even  before  the  wrecking  crew  could  be  rushed  to  the  scene,  the  photographer  had  arrived,  as  is  attested  by  the  bottle 
of  chemicals,  the  developing  tray,  and  the  negative  rack  in  the  right  foreground,  as  well  as  the  photograph  itself.  Every  negative  had 
to  be  developed  within  five  minutes  after  the  exposure,  a  fact  which  makes  all  the  more  marvellous  the  brilliant  work  that  was  accom¬ 
plished.  In  the  buggy  and  wagon  shown  in  the  lower  picture,  Brady  safely  transported  glass  plates  wherever  an  army  coidd  march. 
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THE  ONLY  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWING  THE  WHOLE  OF  ELMIRA  PRISON  CAMP 

This  photograph,  reproduced  one-half  above  and  one-half  below,  is  the  only  one  showing  the  whole  prison,  which  takes  in  an  area  of 
forty  acres.  Early  in  the  war  a  rendezvous  camp  had  been  established  at  Elmira,  New  York.  After  exchange  of  prisoners  ceased  in 
1863,  though  battles  continued  to  be  fought,  the  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  increased  very  rapidly  and  further  accommodation 
was  necessary.  These  barracks  were  chosen  to  serve  as  a  prison  in  May,  1864.  The  first  detachment  of  Confederate  prisoners  arrived 
there  July  6th,  649  in  number.  During  the  month  of  July,  1864,  4,424  more  were  brought;  during  August,  5,195;  and  from  September 
1,  1864,  to  May  12,  1865,  2,503  additional,  making  a  total  of  12,122  prisoners  of  war.  For  a  considerable  time  a  large  proportion 
of  these  were  accommodated  in  tents,  though  barracks  were  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  The  site  of  the  prison  was 
badly  chosen;  it  was  below  the  level  of  the  Chemung  River,  and  a  lagoon  of  stagnant  water  caused  much  sickness.  The  severity  of 
the  winter  also  brought  much  suffering  to  the  prisoners,  may  of  whom  came  from  the  warm  Gulf  States.  The  number  of  deaths  to 
July  1,  1865,  was  2,917;  the  number  of  escapes  17;  those  in  the  hospital,  July  1,  1865,  218;  and  the  number  released,  8,970;  total,  12,122. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  high  fence  was  built  when  prisoners  were  ordered  to  this  point. 
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FORT  JOHNSON  IN  SANDUSKY  BAY,  LAKE  ERIE 

This  photograph  shows  one  of  the  forts  used  to  guard  the  prisoners  at  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake  Erie.  The 
prison  here  was  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the 
war,  in  which,  however,  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  was  much  disappointed.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Hoffman,  commissary-general  of  prisoners,  had  been  ordered  to  Lake  Erie  in  the  fall  of  1861  to 
select  a  prison-site,  with  the  limitation  that  it  must  be  in  no  higher  latitude  “than  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  order  to  avoid  too  rigorous  a  climate,”  he  reported  in  favor  of  Johnson’s  Island,  lying  in  Sandusky 
Bay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  Sandusky.  The  prison  fence,  enclosing  about  seventeen 
acres,  had  sentry  posts  upon  the  outside,  while  inside  were  rude  barracks  about  two  stories  high.  This 
prison  was  first  commanded  by  Major  W.  S.  Pierson,  and  was  then  under  charge  of  Colonel  Charles  W. 
Hill.  After  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  was  occupied  exclusively  as  an  officers’  prison.  Sometimes  more 
than  three  thousand  were  confined  here  at  the  same  time.  The  average  was  about  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred.  Conditions  in  this  prison  were  generally  good,  although  the  prisoners  from  the  Gulf  States  suffered 
intensely  from  the  cold  winds  from  Lake  Erie.  Some  of  them  froze  on  the  terrible  New  Year’s  Day  of  1864. 
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EVENING  ROLL-CALL  FOR  THE  ELMIRA  PRISONERS— 1864 


This  photograph  was  cherished  through  half  a  century  by  Berry  Benson,  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  who  escaped  from  Elmira  by  digging  a  tunnel  sixty-six  feet  long  under  the  tents  and  stockade. 
It  shows  the  prisoners  at  evening  roll-call  for  dinner  in  the  winter  of  1864.  The  sergeants  in  front  of  the 
long  line  of  prisoners  are  calling  the  roll.  There  were  both  Federal  and  Confederate  sergeants.  Elmira 
prison  contained  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  several  thousand  Confederate  prisoners.  The  barracks 
in  the  foreground  had  been  completed  only  a  few  days  when  this  picture  was  made,  and  up  to  that  time 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  had  occupied  tents.  The  leaves  are  gone  from  the  trees,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  winter  frosts  have  set  in.  The  tents  were  unheated,  and  the  inmates  suffered  severely  from  the  cold. 
The  sentry  in  the  foreground  is  not  paying  strict  attention  to  the  prisoners.  The  men  grouped  around  the 
tree  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Benson  as  Federal  officers.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this  prison  was  very  high. 
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THE  OLD  CAPITOL  PRISON— SHOWING  THE  ADDITIONS  BUILT  AFTER  1861 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  only  tenant  of  the  Old  Capitol — where  once  the  United  States  Congress  had  been  housed — was  an  humble 
German,  who  managed  to  subsist  himself  and  his  family  as  a  cobbler.  Six  months  later  the  place  was  full  of  military  offenders,  pris¬ 
oners  of  state,  and  captured  Confederates,  and  the  guards  allowed  no  one  to  stop  even  for  a  minute  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Many  prominent  Confederate  generals  were  confined  in  it,  with  scores  of  citizens  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  Captain  Wirz, 
the  keeper  of  Andersonville  Prison,  was  imprisoned  here,  and  was  executed  on  a  gallows  in  the  yard.  These  views  show  the  extensions 
built  upon  each  side  of  the  prison  to  contain  mess-halls,  and  also  to  shelter  prisoners  of  war.  Iron  bars  have  been  placed  in  all  the 
windows,  and  sentries  and  soldiers  stand  upon  the  sidewalk.  Here  Mrs.  Rose  O'Neal  Grcenhow,  the  Confederate  spy,  was  incarcerated. 


SOLDIERS  OUTSIDE  THE  PRISON 


[h— 5] 
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INTERESTED  CONVALESCENTS 

INTERIOR  OF  A  WARD  AT  IIAREWOOD  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON,  IN  18G4 


The  mosquito-nettings  which  covered  the  couches  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  have  been  draped  above  their 
heads  to  give  them  air  and  preparatory  to  the  surgeon’s 
visit.  The  time  is  evidently  summer.  In  the  vignette 
below,  the  white  cloud  has  descended,  and  all  is  quiet 
save  for  the  one  patient  seen  crawling  into  his  couch.  Al¬ 
though  the  transmission  of  disease  by  mosquitoes  had 
yet  to  be  demonstrated,  these  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
insured.  Against  self-infection,  however,  they  could 
not  be  protected.  The  number  of  surgical  operations 
necessary  on  the  quarter  of  a  million  men  wounded  on 
the  Union  side  during  the  war  does  not  appear,  but  as 
their  wounds  were  practically  all  infected,  with  result¬ 
ing  pus-formation,  secondary  hemorrhage,  necrosis  of 
bone,  and  sloughing  of  tissue,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
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very  great.  During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war,  reports  of  surgical  operations  performed  were  not 
made  by  the  surgeons,  and  no  record  exists  of  their  nature  and  number.  But  such  reports  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war  were  very  complete.  They  show,  of  ordinary  accidents  such  as  might  occur  in  civil  life,  including 
burns  and  scalds,  contusions,  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  incised  and  punctured  wounds  (not  made  by 
weapons  of  war),  and  poisoning,  a  total  of  171,505  cases,  with  3,025  deaths.  Early  in  1862,  the  aggressive 
movement  of  troops  vacated  a  large  number  of  rough  barracks  which  they  had  previously  occupied.  Ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  to  fit  them  up  hastily  as  hospitals  to  receive  the  sick  removed  from  the  troops  thus  taking 
the  field.  Generally  speaking,  none  were  wholly  satisfactory  for  their  new  purpose,  either  from  site, 
sanitary  condition,  arrangement,  or  construction.  Nor  were  even  water  supply  and  sewage  facilities  always 
suitable.  Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  medical  department,  backed  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  urged  the  importance  of  building  in  advance  well-planned  hospitals,  constructed  on  the  pa¬ 
vilion  principle,  instead  of  waiting  until  emergency  existed  and  then  occupying  hotels  and  other  buildings 
poorly  adapted  for  use  as  hospitals.  The  work  of  constructing  such  hospitals  was  shortly  begun.  As  these 
were  not  intended  to  be  permanent  structures  and  were  generally  frame  buildings  of  a  simple  character,  the 
work  of  their  construction  could  be  rapidly  accomplished.  As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  of  such  work, 
the  contractor  for  the  Satterlee  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  agreed  to  construct  it,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  beds,  in  forty  days.  Work  was  not  entirely  completed  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  period, 
but  so  much  had  been  accomplished  that  its  organization  was  begun  by  the  surgeon  in  command  on  the 
very  date  specified.  This  hospital  was  subsequently  expanded  to  a  capacity  of  thirty-five  hundred  beds. 
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UNION  HAND-STRETCHERS  AT  WORK  AT  MARYE’S  HEIGHTS  IN  MAY,  1864 

Over  fifty  thousand  hand-stretchers  of  various  patterns  were  issued  by  the  Union  Government  during  the 
war.  It  was  by  means  of  them  that  the  removal  of  the  helpless  wounded  from  the  battlefield  was  effected. 
The  best  pattern  of  hand-stretcher  weighed  twenty-four  pounds,  was  quickly  collapsible  when  not  required, 
and  possessed  legs  which  made  its  temporary  use  as  a  cot  readily  possible.  This  photograph  shows  the 
wounded  on  Marye’s  Heights  after  the  battle  at  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864.  The  wounded  man  on  the 
stretcher  is  gazing  rather  grimly  at  the  camera.  His  hand  is  bound  up,  and  his  foot  showing  at  the  end  of 
the  stretcher  is  bare.  The  poor  fellow  in  the  foreground  seems  pretty  far  gone.  His  face  is  as  pale  as  the 
blanket  which  covers  him.  The  whole  group  of  strong  men  struck  down  typifies  the  awful  effects  of  war. 
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SCOUTS  AND  GUIDES  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  18(52 


The  scouts  and  guides  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  attached  to  the  secret-service  department  conducted  by  Major  A.  Pinkerton. 
It  was  more  than  difficult  for  the  Union  generals  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  The 
Southern  people  were  practically  united,  devoted  to  their  cause  and  all  that  it  comprised.  The  only  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  who  would 
furnish  information  were  deserters  or  else  the  so-called  “intelligent  contrabands,”  whose  reports  were  in  many  cases  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy.  Therefore  it  became  necessary  for  these  men  of  indomitable  courage  to  brave  the  halter  in  order  to  obtain  information. 
During  the  campaign  of  the  army  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  they  proved  of  incalculable  value.  Each  man  was  provided  with  a  pass 
from  the  commanding  general,  written  with  a  chemical  preparation  that  became  visible  only  when  exposed  to  solar  rays.  On  the  back 
was  penciled  some  unimportant  memoranda,  to  deceive  the  adversaries,  should  the  scout  fall  into  their  hands.  If  captured,  he  could 
drop  this  paper,  apparently  by  accident,  without  exciting  suspicion;  and  if  successful  in  his  expedition,  the  pass,  after  a  moment’s 
exposure  to  the  heat,  enabled  the  bearer  to  re-enter  his  own  lines  and  proceed  without  delay  to  headquarters.  The  scouts  generally 
passed  as  foragers  within  their  own  lines,  always  coming  in  with  vegetables,  poultry,  and  the  like,  to  preserve  their  incognito. 

[i-2] 
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BEFORE  HE  SWAM  TO  LIBERTY— ALEXANDER  AND  HIS 


FELLOW-CAPTIVES 


IN  FORT  WARREN 


The  boyish-looking  prisoner  with  the  big  buttons  on  the  right — number  “24” — is  Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Alexander,  who  was  captured 
at  Savannah  when  the  iron  steamer  “Atlanta”  was  taken  on  June  17,  1863,  and  sent  to  the  stronghold  near  Boston.  This  slender 
youth  squeezed  himself  through  a  loophole  a  little  over  eight  inches  wide,  and  succeeded  in  swimming  to  a  small  island,  after  a  narrow 
escape  from  recapture.  Three  of  his  friends  and  two  sailors  accompanied  him.  Before  he  left  the  shore  with  Lieutenant  Thurston 
two  sentinels  came  along.  One  thought  that  he  saw  something  lying  in  the  water,  and  extended  his  gun  till  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
rested  upon  Thurston’s  chest.  The  latter  lay  still,  and  the  sentinel  concluded  it  was  a  log.  Lieutenants  Alexander  and  Thurston 
escaped  in  a  fishing-smack,  but  were  recaptured  and  sent  back  to  Fort  Warren  after  a  short  confinement  in  Portland.  The  other 
captives  in  this  photograph,  as  numbered  are:  16,  Pilot  Fleetwood;  17,  Master-mate  N.  McBlair,  both  of  the  “Atlanta”;  18,  Reid 
Saunders,  C.  S.  A.;  19,  Lieutenant  A.  Bobot;  20,  Pilot  Austin,  both  of  the  “Atlanta”;  21,  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Read,  of  the  privateer 
“Tacony”;  22,  Samuel  Sterritt,  C.  S.  A.;  23,  Midshipman  Williamson,  and  25,  Commander  W.  A.  Webb,  both  of  the  “Atlanta.” 
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FOURTEENTH  IOWA  VETERANS 

AT  LIBBY  PRISON,  RICHMOND,  IN  186*,  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  FREEDOM 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry  formed  part  of  that  self-constituted  forlorn  hope  which 
made  the  victory  of  April  7,  186*,  possible.  It  held  the  center  at  the  “Hornet’s  Nest,”  fighting  the  live-long 
day  against  fearful  odds.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Colonel  William  T.  Shaw,  seeing  that  he  was  surrounded 
and  further  resistance  useless,  surrendered  the  regiment.  These  officers  and  men  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
until  October  1*,  186*,  when,  moving  by  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  they  went  to  Benton 
Barracks,  Missouri,  being  released  on  parole,  and  were  declared  exchanged  on  the  19th  of  November.  This 
photograph  was  taken  while  they  were  held  at  Richmond,  opposite  the  cook-houses  of  Libby  Prison.  The 
third  man  from  the  left  in  the  front  row,  standing  with  his  hand  grasping  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  is  George 
Marion  Smith,  a  descendant  of  General  Marion  of  Revolutionary  fame.  It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  his 
son,  N.  II.  Smith,  that  this  photograph  appears  here.  The  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry  was  organized  at 
Davenport  and  mustered  in  November  6,  1861.  At  Shiloh  the  men  were  already  veterans  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson.  Those  who  were  not  captured  fought  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  after  the  prisoners  were 
exchanged  they  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expedition  and  several  minor  engagements.  They  were  mustered 
out  November  16,  1861,  when  the  veterans  and  recruits  were  consolidated  in  two  companies  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  till  August,  1865.  These  two  companies  were  mustered  out  on  August  8th. 
The  regiment  lost  during  service  five  officers  and  fifty-nine  enlisted  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded, 
and  one  officer  and  138  enlisted  men  by  disease.  Iowa  sent  nine  regiments  of  cavalry,  four  batteries 
of  light  artillery  and  fifty-one  regiments  of  infantry  to  the  Union  armies,  a  grand  total  of  76, *4*  soldiers. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  TWO  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  GENERAL 


READING  THE  DISTANT  MESSAGE 
AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SIGNAL  CORPS 
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WHERE  THE  EIRST  FEDERAL  PRISONERS  WERE  SENT— YOUNG  SOUTH  CAROLINIANS 

AT  DRILL 

Again  the  reader  penetrates  inside  the  Confederate  lines  in  war-time,  gazing  here  at  the  grim  prison  bar¬ 
riers  of  Castle  Pinckney,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  where  some  of  the  Union  prisoners  captured  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  had  been  sent.  The  thick  stone  walls  frown  down  upon  the  boys  of  the 
Charleston  Zouave  Cadets,  assigned  to  guard  these  prisoners.  Here  they  are  drilling  within  the  prison 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  E.  John  White  (in  front  at  the  right)  and  B.  M.  Walpole,  just  behind 
him.  The  cadet  kneeling  upon  the  extreme  right  is  Sergeant  (later  Captain)  Joseph  F.  Burke.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  a  heavy  one,  but  the  “Cadets”  were  a  well-drilled  body  of  youngsters  and  proved  quite 
equal  to  their  duties.  This  was  early  in  the  war  before  there  were  brigadier-generals  scarcely  of  age,  and 
youth  had  been  found  not  to  preclude  soldieily  qualities.  No  escapes  from  this  fortress  have  been  chronicled. 
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LIBBY 

THE  FIRST  REPRODUCTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWING  THIS  MOST  FAMOUS  OF  ALL  PRISONS  WHILE  IN 

CONFEDERATE  HANDS 


The  negative  of  this  war-time  photograph  of  Libby  Prison  was  destroyed  in  the  Richmond  conflagration 
of  1865.  Positives  from  this  negative,  taken  by  Rees  of  Richmond  inside  the  Confederate  lines  during  the 
war,  were  never  sold.  Its  publication  in  this  History  is  its  first  appearance.  Remarkable  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  central  figure  in  the  group  of  three  in  the  foreground  is  Major  Thomas  P.  Turner,  commandant 
of  Libby  Prison  and  of  Belle  Isle.  Major  Turner  was  prominent  in  prison  work  almost  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  excited  the  enmity  of  a  number  of  his  prisoners,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  tried  after  the  surrender.  No  charges,  however,  were  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  released. 
The  whole  number  of  Union  prisoners  confined  in  Libby  Prison  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  its  close 
is  estimated  in  round  figures  at  125,000.  The  books  used  in  the  office  of  Libby  Prison  and  containing  names, 
regiment,  date  of  capture,  etc.,  of  every  Federal  officer  and  private  that  ever  passed  its  doors,  were  deposited 
in  Washington.  The  books  were  found  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  kept  by  the  chief-clerk,  E.  W.  Ross. 
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THE  CARTOON  OF  BRADY  BY  NAST 

MANY  CELEBRITIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD  WERE  CARICA¬ 
TURED  BY  THOMAS  NAST,  DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  CARTOONISTS.  BRADY, 
MAKER  OF  FASHIONABLE  PORTRAITS,  THEN  PIONEER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF  SOLDIERS  AND  ARMY  LIFE,  WAS  FAIR  GAME  FOR  NAST’s  TELL¬ 
ING  YET  KINDLY  PENCIL  AS  THIS  REPRODUCTION  ILLUSTRATES. 


UNION  SOLDIERS  AT  WORK  TO  PRESERVE  THEIR  HEALTH 
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The  soldier  in  the  field  had  to  learn  to  take  care  of  his  health  between  battles  as  well  as  to  save  his  skin  while  the  bullets  were  flying. 
In  these  two  photographs,  separated  by  only  a  few  moments,  Union  men  appear  at  the  work  of  sanitation.  Huts  are  being  erected 
and  ditches  dug  for  drainage  near  the  headquarters  of  General  George  W.  Getty,  Sixth  Army  Corps.  In  the  upper  photograph  the 
man  with  the  wheelbarrow  is  just  starting  away  from  the  tent  with  a  load.  In  the  lower,  he  has  reached  the  unfinished  hut.  The 
men  standing  upright  in  the  upper  picture  have  bent  to  their  work  and  the  sentry  has  paced  a  little  farther  along  on  his  beat. 


I 
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COMPLETING  A  DESPATCH  AT  FAIR  OAKS  BEFORE  THE  ASCENSION 

DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS 
MAY  31,  1862 


It  was  during  the  American  Civil  War  that  war  information  was  first  telegraphed  from  the  sky.  This 
photograph  shows  Professor  Lowe  during  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  completing  a  despatch  just  before  ascending 
with  telegraph  apparatus  and  wire.  “It  was  one  of  the  greatest  strains  upon  my  nerves  that  I  have  ever 
experienced,”  he  writes  in  regard  to  this  ascension,  “to  observe  for  many  hours  an  almost  drawn  battle, 
while  the  Union  forces  were  waiting  to  complete  the  bridge  to  connect  their  separated  army.  This  fortu¬ 
nately  was  accomplished,  and  our  first  troops  under  Sumner’s  command  were  able  to  cross  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  followed  by  wagons  of  ammunition  for  those  who  needed  it.  Earlier  in  the  day  many  brigades 
and  regiments  had  entirely  exhausted  their  ammunition.  Brave  Heintzelman  rode  along  the  line  giving 
j  orders  for  the  men  to  shout  in  order  to  deceive  the  Confederates  as  to  their  real  situation.  When  Sumner’s 
troops  swung  into  line,  I  could  hear  a  real  shout,  which  sounded  entirely  different  from  the  former  response.” 
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HOOKER— HANDSOME  IN  PERSON  AND  EQUIPMENT 


General  Joseph  Hooker,  whose  photograph  appears  above,  was  one  of  many  able  generals,  such  as  McClellan, 
Porter,  “Phil"  Kearny,  and  others,  who  believed  in  fine  accouterments  and  glittering  trappings.  These 
leaders  used  the  costliest  of  housings  and  horse  equipments,  and  expected  their  staff  officers  to  follow7  suit. 
The  latter  w7ere  nothing  loth;  much  money  wras  spent  at  the  outset  of  the  v7ar  in  giving  the  army  as  trig 
and  smart  an  appearance  as  a  European  host.  But  there  wrere  no  military  roads  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  pageantry  of  a  European  army  is  not  adapted  to  the  swamps  and  morasses,  the  mountain  heights, 
and  rocky  roads  over  which  the  war  was  fought.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  red  sash  which  set  off 
the  trimly  buttoned  coat  had  turned  to  purple  or  disappeared  entirely,  and  in  many  instances  the  coat  w7as 
gone  as  w7ell.  The  costly  shoulder-straps  of  gold  embroidery  had  given  place  to  metal  substitutes,  and  the 
“hundred-dollar  housings”  of  the  grand  review  in  the  fall  of  1861  were  left  in  the  swramps  or  lost  in  battle. 

[1-15] 
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CONFEDERATE  BATTERY  AT  YORKTOWN  WHICH  FIRED  UPON  THE  FEDERAL  BALLOONIST  AND  UPON 

WHICH  “BALLOON  BRYAN”  LOOKED  DOWN 


Captain  John  Randolph  Bryan,  aide-de-camp  to  General  J.  B.  Magruder,  then  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  near  York- 
!  town,  Virginia,  made  three  balloon  trips  in  all  above  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  York  and  the  James  Rivers, 
Old  Point  Comfort  and  Hampton,  the  fleets  lying  in  both  the  York  and  the  'James,  and  the  two  opposing  armies  facing  each  other 
!  across  the  Peninsula.  General  Johnston  complimented  him  upon  the  detailed  information  which  he  secured  in  this  fashion,  braving 
the  shells  and  shrapnel  of  the  Union  batteries,  and  his  fellow-soldiers  nicknamed  the  young  aeronaut  “Balloon  Bryan.”  On  his  final 
!  trip,  made  just  before  Williamsburg,  May  5,  1862,  the  rope  which  held  him  to  the  earth  entangled  a  soldier.  It  was  cut.  The  balloon 
bounded  two  miles  into  the  air.  First  it  drifted  out  over  the  Union  lines,  then  was  blown  back  toward  the  Confederate  lines  near 
I  Yorktown.  The  Confederates,  seeing  it  coming  from  that  direction,  promptly  opened  fire.  Finally  it  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
1  York  River,  its  guide-rope  splashing  in  the  water,  and  landed  in  an  orchard.  On  this  trip  the  balloon  made  a  half-moon  circuit  of 
[about  fifteen  miles,  about  four  miles  of  which  was  over  the  York  River.  The  information  which  Captain  Bryan  was  able  to  give 
j  General  Johnston  as  to  the  roads  upon  which  the  Federals  were  moving  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  an  attack  the  following  morning. 

[1-24] 
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AT  CHATTANOOGA,  WHERE  THE  MARCH  BEGAN— TROOPS  AT  THE  “INDIAN  MOUND” 


enough  to  vote.  Many  of  the  staff 
and  company  officers  were  as  young 
as  the  men  in  the  ranks.  The  army 
marched  in  four  columns  usually 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  the 
skirmishes  and  flankers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  corps  extended  over  a  frontage 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  The  day’s 
itinerary  was  much  the  same 
throughout— reveille  soon  after  day¬ 
break,  breakfast, assembly,  and  “for¬ 
ward  march.”  The  end  of  the  day’s 
march  was  reached  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  or  early  evening,  and 
the  average  distance  was  something 
more  than  sixteen  miles.  The  sea 
was  finally  sighted  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  December. 


HALF-WAY— SHERMAN’S  MEN 
RESTING  AT  ATLANTA 


SCENES  AT  THE  BEGINNING, 
MIDDLE,  AND  END 
OF  SHERMAN’S  MARCH 
TO  THE  SEA 

In  these  three  photographs  appear 
sturdy  Western  troops  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  middle,  and  end  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  to  the  sea.  Between 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  he  was 
busy  strengthening  the  rear.  At 
Atlanta  he  gathered  his  resources 
and  made  his  final  depositions  for 
the  great  march.  His  was  a  re¬ 
markable  body  of  men,  the  majority 
veterans  who  had  seen  three  years 
of  constant  field  service,  yet  in  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  not  yet  old 
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THE  SEA  AT  LAST— FEDERAL  TROOPS  IN  FORT  McALLISTER  JUST  AFTER  ITS  CAPTURE 
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SCIENCE  IN 


THE  TRAINING 

OF  AN  ARMY 

The  stout  sergeant  in  front  of  the 
adjutant’s  tent  probably  lost  some 
weight  during  the  process  used  by 
General  George  B.  McClellan  to  make 
an  army  out  of  the  raw  material  which 
flocked  to  Washington  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1861.  Through  constant 
drill  the  volunteers  speedily  became 
more  springy  and  muscular,  and  the 
companies  daily  more  and  more  ma¬ 
chine-like.  The  routine  was  much  the 
same  throughout  the  various  camps. 
At  break  of  day  the  soldier  lads  were 
roused  by  the  hurried  notes  of  the 
reveille.  Hot  coffee  was  served  to 
guard  against  the  miasmatic  mists, 
and  the  regiments  were  required  by 
their  stern,  far-sighted  leaders  to 
appear  full-panoplied,  thereby  learn¬ 
ing  the  soldier  lesson  of  keeping  arms. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  ABOUT  TO  LOSE  SOME  WEIGHT 
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equipment,  and  clothing  close  at  hand, 
where  they  could  be  found  instantly, 
even  in  the  dark.  This  was  a  lesson 
which  proved  invaluable  many  a  time 
later  in  the  war.  In  many  a  regiment 
a  brief,  brisk  drill  in  the  manual 
followed  reveille;  then  “police”  and 
sprucing  up  tents  and  camp,  then 
breakfast  call.  Next  came  guard 
mounting,  and  later  still  the  whole 
regiment  formed  on  the  color  line,  and 
started  forth  on  a  two  or  three  hours’ 
hard  battalion  drill.  By  the  time 
General  McClellan  w  as  ready  to  move 
his  army  to  the  Peninsula  they  had 
learned  much  of  the  lesson  that  they 
were  to  put  to  practical  use.  They 
could  march  under  the  burning  sun  or 
through  the  drenching  rain  with  equal 
indifference,  and  their  outdoor  life  had 
inured  them  to  exposure  that  would 
have  meant  sunstroke  on  one  hand, 
or  pneumonia  and  death  on  the  other, 
a  few  months  earlier  in  the  war. 


THE  EIGHTH  NEW  YORK  GETTING  INTO  SHAPE 
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TWELFTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY  AT  CAMP  ANDERSON,  1861 


The  painfully  new  uniforms,  and  the  attitudes  that  show  how  heavy  the  gold  lace  lay  on  unaccustomed 
arms,  betoken  the  first  year  of  the  war.  This  three-months  regiment  sailed  from  New  York  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  Virginia,  April  21,  1861;  it  arrived  April  23d,  and  continued  to  Annapolis  and  Washington.  It 
was  mustered  in  on  May  2,  1861,  and  assigned  to  Mansfield’s  command.  It  took  part  in  the  advance  into 
Virginia  May  23d,  and  the  occupation  of  Arlington  Heights  the  following  day.  It  was  there  that,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  its  members  learned  that  a  soldier  must  dig  as  well  as  fight,  and  their 
aching  backs  and  blistered  hands  soon  made  them  forget  their  spruce,  if  awkward,  appearance  indicated 
in  this  photograph.  Ten  strong  regiments  were  set  to  hacking  down  trees  and  throwing  up  parapets  for 
Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy,  staked  out  by  the  boys  from  Vermont.  These  New  York  volunteers  were 
ordered  to  join  Patterson’s  army  on  July  6th,  and  were  part  of  the  force  that  failed  to  detain  Johnston  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  With  his  fresh  troops  Johnston  was  able  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run,  July  21st.  They  bore  themselves  well  in  a  skirmish  near  Martinsburg,  Va., 
on  July  12th.  On  the  5th  of  August  they  were  mustered  out  at  New  York  City.  Many,  however,  reenlisted. 
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CONFEDERATE  TYPES— “GAY  AND  HAPPY  STILL” 


A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Southern  army  was  its  Americanism.  In  every  camp,  among  the  infantry,  the 
cavalry  and  the  artillery,  the  men  were,  with  few  exceptions,  Americans.  In  spite  of  deprivations,  the  men 
were  light-hearted;  given  a  few  days’  rest  and  feeding,  they  abounded  in  fun  and  jocularity  and  were  noted 
for  indulgence  in  a  species  of  rough  humor  which  found  suggestion  in  the  most  trivial  incidents,  and  was 
often  present  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tragical  circumstances.  In  so  representative  a  body  the  type  varied 
almost  as  did  the  individual;  the  home  sentiment,  however,  pervaded  the  mass  and  was  the  inspiration  of 
its  patriotism — sectional,  provincial,  call  it  what  you  will.  This  was  true  even  in  the  ranks  of  those  knight- 
errants  from  beyond  the  border:  Missourians,  Kentuckians,  Marylanders.  The  last  were  nameworthy 
sons  of  the  sires  who  had  rendered  the  old  “Maryland  Line”  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  illustrious,  and, 
looking  toward  their  homes  with  the  foe  arrayed  between  as  a  barrier,  they  always  cherished  the  hope  of 
some  day  reclaiming  those  homes — when  the  war  should  be  over.  To  many  of  them  the  war  was  over  long 
before  Appomattox — when  those  who  had  “struck  the  first  blow  in  Baltimore”  also  delivered  “the  last  in 
Virginia.”  To  the  very  end  they  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  were — to  quote  their 
favorite  song,  sung  around  many  a  camp-fire- — “Gay  and  Happy  Still.” 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  ARTILLERY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  photograph  shows  officers  of  the  Fifth  Company,  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  in  their  panoply 
of  war,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  On  the  following  page  is  a  photograph  of  members  of  the  same 
organization  as  they  looked  after  passing  through  the  four  terrible  years.  Nor  were  such  force  and  ability 
as  show  in  the  expressions  of  these  officers  lacking  in  the  gray-clad  ranks.  “And  how  cheerful — how  un¬ 
complaining — how  gallant  they  were!”  Dr.  McKim  records.  “They  had  not  even  the  reward  which  is 
naturally  dear  to  a  soldier’s  heart — I  mean  the  due  recognition  of  gallantry  in  action.  By  a  strange  over¬ 
sight  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Confederate  army  for  recognizing,  either  by  decoration  or  by  promotion 
on  the  field,  distinguishing  acts  of  gallantry.  No  ‘Victoria  Cross,’  or  its  equivalent,  rewarded  even  the 
most  desperate  acts  of  valor.”  But  brave  men  need  no  such  artificial  incentive  to  defend  their  homes. 
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WHEN  WAR  HAD  LOST  ITS  GLAMOUR-PROVOST-MARSHAL’S  OFFICE 

IN  ALEXANDRIA,  1863 


The  novelty  had  departed  from  “the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war”  by  the  fall  of  1863.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  lost  its  thousands  on  the  Peninsula,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  at  Second  Bull  Run,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellors ville,  and  Gettysburg.  The  soldiers  were  sated  with  war;  they  had  forgotten 
a  host  of  things  taught  to  them  as  essential  in  McClellan’s  training  camps  that  first  winter  around  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  paraphernalia  of  war  had  become  familiar,  and  they  yearned  for  the  now  unfamiliar  paraphernalia 
of  peace.  This  photograph  shows  the  provost-marshal’s  office  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1863. 
The  provost-marshal’s  men  had  long  since  learned  to  perform  their  duties  with  all  the  languid  dignity  of 
a  city  policeman.  Attached  to  the  flag-pole  is  a  sign  which  heralds  the  fact  that  Dick  Parker’s  Music  Hall  is 
open  every  night.  Two  years  before  the  soldiers  might  have  disdained  to  seek  such  entertainment  in  the  face 
of  impending  battles.  Now  war  was  commonplace,  and  the  “gentle  arts  of  peace”  seemed  strange  and  new. 


« 


■ 


THE  EXTREMITIES  OF 
THE  THOUSAND-MILE 
FEDERAL  LINE  ON 
TIIE  MISSISSIPPI 

ft  was  from  Cairo  that  the 
Federals  in  1862  cautiously 
.  K'gan  to  operate  with  large 
orces  in  Confederate  ter- 
itory.  And  it  was  in  New 
Means,  the  same  spring, 
hat  the  Federal  Military 
Department  of  the  Gulf  es- 
ablished  its  headquarters, 
'arragut  had  forced  the 
orts,  and  the  city  had 
alien.  The  lower  photo- 
traph  shows  the  old  St. 
harles  Hotel  at  New  Or¬ 


leans,  a  thousand  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  orderlies 
on  the  porch  and  the  flag 
floating  in  front  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  “banquettes”  of  the 
building,  the  iron  tracery 
that  came  over  from  France, 
show  that  the  city  has 
passed  into  Union  hands 
and  become  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Military 
Department  of  the  Gulf. 
The  flag  can  be  dimly  de¬ 
scried  opposite  the  corner 
of  the  building  just  below 
the  roof.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  enough  wind  to 
make  it  flap  in  the  breeze. 


CAIRO,  WHEN  THE  ADVANCE  BEGAN 


Cairo, 

-ZnunvUtfacL 


ZlLs. 
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THE  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL,  NEW  ORLEANS, 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  MILITARY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GULF 


[i—14] 
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HUNTING  ROOTS  FOR  FIREWOOD— ANDERSONVILLE  PRISONERS  IN  1864 


In  this  photograph  of  Andersonville  Prison,  the  prisoners  are  searching  along  the  bank  of  the  sluggish  stream 
for  roots  with  which  to  boil  “coffee."  Here,  as  at  Salisbury  and  other  prisons,  organized  bands  preyed 
upon  the  weak  and  wealthy.  Wealth  in  this  connection  implies  the  possession  of  a  little  money,  a  camp 
kettle,  a  blanket,  or  an  overcoat,  which  led  to  displays  of  extreme  cupidity.  The  plutocrat  owning 
a  skillet  or  a  tin  pail  might  gain  greater  riches  by  charging  rent.  Perhaps  he  claimed  a  share  of  everything 
cooked,  or  else  might  demand  a  button,  a  pin,  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  chew  of  tobacco,  or  other  valuable  con¬ 
sideration.  These  were  some  of  the  prison  standards  of  value.  There  were  traders,  speculators,  and 
business  men  in  the  prisons,  as  well  as  the  improvident.  Even  in  Andersonville,  there  were  prisoners  who 
kept  restaurants  and  wood-yards.  Hundreds  peddled  articles  of  food  and  drink  that  they  had  managed  to 
procure.  Another  diversion  was  tunneling,  an  occupation  which  served  to  pass  the  time  even  when  it  was 
discovered  by  the  guards,  which  was  true  of  the  majority  of  such  attempts  to  escape.  The  great  difficulty 
in  all  prisons  was  the  necessity  of  getting  through  the  twenty-four  hours  without  yielding  to  fatal  despair. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  NEW  JERSEY  REGIMENT,  1S61 


This  three-months  regiment  was  formed  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  April,  1861,  and  arrived  at  Washington  on  May  6th.  It  was  on  duty 
at  Meridian  Hill  until  May  24th,  when  it  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Arlington  Heights.  It  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21st,  and  ten  days  later  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service.  New  Jersey  contributed  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  five  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  forty-one  regiments  of  infantry  to  the  Union  armies  during  the  war. 


wflHufcfllic'  AS 
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THE  FOURTH  NEW  JERSEY  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  1861 
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THE  “BULL-RING”  AT  CITY  POINT,  A  DREADED  PROVOST  PRISON 


The  exigencies  of  Avar  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  peace  that  at  times  the  prisoners  held  by  their  OAvn  side  had  quite  as  much  to 
complain  of  as  if  they  had  been  captured  in  battle.  The  “Bull-Ring”  at  City  Point  Avas  composed  of  three  large  barracks  of  one 
story  which  opened  into  separate  enclosures  surrounded  by  high  wooden  fences.  All  this  was  enclosed  in  a  single  railing,  between 
which  and  the  high  fence  a  patrol  was  constantly  in  motion.  The  inner  sentry  stood  guard  upon  a  raised  platform  built  out  from  the 
fence,  which  gaAre  him  a  view  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  three  pens.  This  is  where  the  prox'ost-marshal’s  prisoners  Avere  confined.  The 
sanitary  conditions  were  indescribably  bad.  William  HoaacII  Reed,  in  “Hospital  Life,”  published  in  1866,  quotes  an  officer  recently 
liberated  from  Libby  Prison  as  saying  that  he  would  rather  be  confined  in  Libby  for  six  months  than  in  the  “Bull-Ring”  for  one. 
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A  FINE-LOOKING  GROUP  OF  CONFEDERATE  OFFICERS 


The  officers  in  camp  at  the  east  end  of  Sullivan’s  Island,  near  Charleston,  illustrate  forcibly  Dr.  McKim’s 
description  of  the  personnel  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  preservation  of  the  photograph  is  due  to  the 
care  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  which  these  men  were  officers.  To  the  left 
stands  M.  Master,  and  in  front  of  him  are  Lieutenant  Wilkie,  R.  Choper,  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd.  Facing 
them  is  Captain  Simmonton,  and  the  soldier  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  is  Gibbs  Blackwood.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  their  fine  presence  and  bearing  that  these  were  among  the  many  thousands  of  Southerners 
able  to  distinguish  themselves  in  civil  life  who  nevertheless  sprang  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  their  native 
soil.  “In  an  interval  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,”  writes  Randolph  H. 
McKim  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  “a  private  soldier  lies  on  the  ground  poring  over  an  Arabic  grammar — 
it  is  Crawford  H.  Toy,  who  is  destined  to  become  the  famous  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard 
University.  In  one  of  the  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  a  volunteer  aid  of  General  John  B.  Gordon  is 
severely  wounded — it  is  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  who  has  left  his  professor’s  chair  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  serve  in  the  field.  He  still  lives  (1911),  wearing  the  laurel  of  distinction  as  the  greatest  Grecian 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  186*2,  one  of  the  heroic  captains  who 
yields  up  his  life  in  the  trenches  is  the  Reverend  Dabney  C.  Harrison,  who  raised  a  company  in  his  own 
Virginia  parish  and  entered  the  army  at  its  head.  In  the  Southwest  a  lieutenant-general  falls  in 
battle — it  is  General  Leonidas  Polk,  who  laid  aside  his  bishop’s  robes  to  become  a  soldier  in  the  field.” 
[i-8] 


. 
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CONFEDERATES  WHO  SERVED  THE  GUNS 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
“WASHINGTON  ARTILLERY”  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  young  men  of  the  cities  and  towns  very  generally  chose  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service  for  enlistment  ; 
thus,  New  Orleans  sent  five  batteries,  fully  equipped,  into  the  field — the  famous  “Washington  Artillery” — ■ 
besides  some  other  batteries;  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  which  furnished  but  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  a 
few  separate  companies,  contributed  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  full  batteries.  Few  of  the  minor  towns  but 
claimed  at  least  one.  The  grade  of  intelligence  of  the  personnel  was  rather  exceptionally  high,  so  that  the 
artillery  came  in  time  to  attain  quite  a  respectable  degree  of  efficiency,  especially  after  the  objectionable  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  each  battery  was  attached  to  an  infantry  brigade,  subject  to  the  orders  of  its  commander,  was 
abolished  and  the  battery  units  became  organized  into  battalions  and  corps  commanded  by  officers  of  their 
own  arm.  The  Confederate  artillery  arm  was  less  fortunate  than  the  infantry  in  the  matter  of  equipment, 
of  course.  From  start  to  finish  it  was  under  handicap  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  trained  officers,  no  less  than  from 
the  inferiority  of  its  material,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  alike.  The  batteries  of  the  regular  establishment 
were,  of  course,  all  in  the  United  States  service,  commanded  and  served  by  trained  gunners,  and  were  easily 
distributed  among  the  volunteer  “brigades”  by  way  of  “stiffening”  to  the  latter.  This  disparity  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  Confederates  and  had  its  influence  in  the  selection  of  more  than  one  battle-ground  in  order 
that  it  might  be  neutralized  by  the  local  conditions,  yet  the  service  was  very  popular  in  the  Southern  army. 


i 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  SOLDIER  AS  IIE  REALLY  LOOKED  AND  MARCHED 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  military  brilliancy  about  this  squad.  Attitudes  are  as  prosaic  as  uniforms  are  unpicturesque.  The  only 
man  standing  with  military  correctness  is  the  officer  at  the  left-hand  end.  But  this  was  the  material  out  of  which  was  developed  the 
soldier  who  could  average  sixteen  miles  a  day  for  weeks  on  end,  and  do,  on  occasion,  his  thirty  miles  through  Virginia  mud  and  his  forty 
miles  over  a  hard  Pennsylvania  highway.  Sixteen  miles  a  day  does  not  seem  far  to  a  single  pedestrian,  but  marching  with  a  regiment 
bears  but  little  relation  to  a  solitary  stroll  along  a  sunny  road.  It  is  a  far  different  matter  to  trudge  along  carrying  a  heavy  burden, 
choked  by  the  dust  kicked  up  by  hundreds  of  men  tramping  along  in  front,  and  sweltering  in  the  sun — or  trudge  still  more  drearily 
along  in  a  pelting  rain  which  added  pounds  to  a  soaked  and  clinging  uniform,  and  caused  the  soldiers  to  slip  and  stagger  in  the  mud. 
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“RIGHT  SHOULDER  SHIFT”— COLUMN  OF  FOURS— THE  TWENTY-SECOND  NEW  YORK  ON  THE  ROAD 
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IN  THE  QUOTA  FROM  MICHIGAN 
WOODSMEN  OF  THE  NORTH  WITH  THEIR  TASSELED  CAPS 


An  officer,  privates,  and  bandsmen  of 
the  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry,  who 
came  from  the  West  in  their  tasseled 
caps  to  fight  for  the  Union  cause.  Ry 
the  close  of  the  war  Michigan  had  sent 
eleven  regiments  and  two  companies 
of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  heavy 
artillery,  fourteen  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  a  regiment  and  a  company 
of  engineers,  a  regiment  and  eight 
companies  of  sharpshooters,  and 
thirty-five  regiments  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  to  the  front.  In 


face  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
demand  upon  the  State  of  Michigan 
had  been  for  one  company  of  infantry, 
this  shows  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  West.  This  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  regiments  sent  to  the  front  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Some  of  its  com¬ 
panies  were  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
Zouave  uniform,  as  shown  above, 
that  is,  Canadian  caps  without  visors, 
and  short  leggings;  while  other  com¬ 
panies  were  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
uniform  of  the  volunteer  regiments. 
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A  YOUNG  VOLUNTEER  FROM  THE  WEST 


This  youthful  warrior  in  his  “hickory”  shirt  looks  less  enthusiastic  than  his  two  comrades  of  the  Fourth 
Michigan  Infantry  shown  on  the  previous  page.  Yet  the  Fourth  Michigan  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
nac  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  The  regiment  was  organized  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  mustered  in  June 
>0,  18G1.  It  left  the  State  for  Washington  on  June  26th,  and  its  first  service  was  the  advance  on  Manassas, 
Inly  16th  to  21,  1861.  It  participated  thereafter  in  every  great  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until 
t  was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg,  June  19,  1864.  The  veterans  and  recruits  were 
hen  transferred  to  the  First  Michigan  Infantry.  The  regimental  loss  was  heavy.  Twelve  officers  and  177 
■nlisted  men  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  the  loss  by  disease  was  one  officer  and  107  enlisted  men. 


PASTIMES 

OF  OFFICERS 

AND  MEN 

Occasionally  in  perma¬ 
nent  camps,  officers  were 
able  to  receive  visits 
from  members  of  their 
families  or  friends.  This 
photograph  shows  an 
earnest  game  of  chess  be- 
twcenColoncl  (afterward 
Major-General)  Martin 
T.  McMahon,  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  a 
brother  officer,  in  the 
spring  of  1864  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Wilderness 
campaign.  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  who  sits  near 


the  tent-pole,  is  evi¬ 
dently  studying  his 
move  with  care.  The 
young  officer  clasping 
the  tent-pole  is  one  of 
the  colonel’s  military 
aides.  Chess  was  also 
fashionable  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  General 
Lee  frequently  played 
chess  with  his  aide, 
Colonel  Charles  Mar¬ 
shall,  on  a  three-pronged 
pine  stick  surmounted  by 
a  pine  slab  upon  which 
the  squares  had  been 
roughly  cut  and  theblack 
ones  inked  in.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  said  to 
have  been  another  ear¬ 
nest  student  of  chess. 


A  GAME  OF  CHESS  AT  COLONEL  Me  MAHON’S  CAMP 
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WHEN  THE  ARMY  RELAXED 


With  the  first  break  of  spring  the  soldiers  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  decorate  their  winter  huts  with  green  branches,  as  this 
photograph  shows.  Care  has  been  cast  aside  for  the  moment,  and  with  their  arms  stacked  on  the  parade  ground  the  men  are 
lounging  comfortably  in  the  soft  spring  air,  while  the  more  enterprising  indulge  in  a  game  of  cards.  From  the  intentness  of  their 
comrades  who  are  looking  over  their  shoulders,  it  may  be  imagined  that  there  is  a  little  money  at  stake,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 


)NE  FOREIGN  UNIFORM  RETAINED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WAR— A 
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“RUSH  HAWKINS’ 


ZOUAVE”  AT  GENERAL  GILLMORE’S  HEADQUARTERS,  1863 


The  vivid  sunlight  in  this  photograph  makes  the  grass  and  roof  look  almost  like  snow,  but  the  place  is  Folly 
sland  before  Charleston  in  July,  1863.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left  stands  one  of  Rush  Hawkins’  Zouaves, 
rom  the  Ninth  New  \  ork  Infantry.  He  adheres  to  his  foreign  uniform,  although  most  of  the  white  gaiters 
md  other  fancy  trappings  of  the  Union  army  had  disappeared  early  in  ’62.  But  his  regiment  did  good  service, 
t  fought  at  South  Mountain,  at  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  with  much  scouting  and  several  forced 
narches  before  it  was  mustered  out  May  20,  1863.  The  three-years  men,  after  they  were  assigned  to  the 
rhird  New  York  Infantry,  which  was  ordered  to  Folly  Island  in  July,  1863,  retained  their  uniforms  when  in 
ntire  companies.  The  scene  is  the  headquarters  of  General  Quincy  Adams  Gillmore,  who  was  promoted  to 
ieutenant-colonel  April  11,  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga., 
nd  to  colonel,  March  30,  1863,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.  He 
lecame  major-general  of  volunteers  in  July,  1863.  Note  the  black  shadows  cast  by  the  soldier  and  the  tree. 


J 
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PROTECTING  THE  REAR  FOR  THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA— A  TYPICAL  ARMY  SCENE— 1861 

4 


The  armed  guard  indicates  that 
the  pick-and-shovel  detail  is 
made  up  of  delinquent  soldiers 
serving  petty  sentences.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  throw¬ 
ing  up  of  entrenchments  about  a 
city  should  form  an  essential 
part  of  marching,  but  so  it  was 
in  the  case  of  the  greatest  march 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  covered 
a  total  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  less  than  six  months. 
Sherman  did  not  dare  to  leave 
Atlanta  with  his  62,000  veterans 
until  his  rear  was  properly  forti- 
Sed  against  the  attacks  of  Hood. 
The  upper  photograph  shows 
iome  of  Sherman’s  men  digging 
;hc  inner  line  of  entrenchments 
it  Decatur,  Alabama,  a  task  in 
v'ivid  contrast  to  the  comfortable 
juarters  of  the  officers  at  the 
Decatur  Hotel  shown  in  the  cut 
jelow.  Their  military  appear- 


OFFICERS’  QUARTERS  AT  DECATUR  HOTEL.  1864 


ance  suffers  somewhat  from  their 
occupation,  but  digging  was  often 
more  important  than  fighting,  for 
the  soldier.  Having  despatched 
Thomas  to  Nashville,  and  having 
left  strongly  entrenched  garrisons 
at  Allatoona  and  Resaca,  as  well 
as  at  Decatur,  Sherman  launched 
his  army  from  Atlanta,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1864.  He  cherished  the 
hope  that  Hood  would  attack 
one  of  the  fortified  places  he  had 
left  behind,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  occurred.  Hood  and  Beau¬ 
regard  believed  that  Sherman’s 
army  was  doomed,  and  turned 
toward  Tennessee.  Sherman  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  march  would  be 
the  culminating  blow  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  lower  photo¬ 
graph  shows  the  pontoon-bridge 
built  by  Sherman  at  Decatur  at 
the  time  his  army  marched  swiftly 
to  the  relief  of  Chattanooga. 


PONTOON-BRIDGE  AT  DECATUR 


BOYS  WHO 

FOUGHT  AND  PLAYED 
WITH  MEN 

The  boys  in  the  lower  photograph  have 
qualified  as  men;  they  are  playing  cards 
with  the  grown-up  soldiers  in  the  quiet  of 
camp  life,  during  the  winter  of  1862-3. 
They  are  the  two  drummers  or  “field 
musicians,”  to  which  each  company  was 
entitled.  Many  stories  were  told  of 
drummer-boys’  bravery.  A  poem  popu¬ 
lar  during  the  war  centered  around  an 
incident  at  Vicksburg.  A  general  assault 
was  made  on  the  town  on  May  19,  1863, 
but  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  During  its 
progress  a  boy  came  limping  back  from 
the  front  and  stopped  in  front  of  General 
Sherman,  while  the  blood  formed  a  little 


A  DRUMMER  IN  “FULL  DRESS” 


pool  by  his  foot.  Unmindful  of  his  own 
condition,  he  shouted,  “Let  our  soldiers 
have  some  more  cartridges,  sir — caliber 
fifty-four,”  and  trudged  off  to  the  rear. 
Another  poem  is  based  on  an  incident  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  A  drummer-boy 
had  beat  his  ral-tat-too  for  the  soldiers 
until  he  had  been  struck  on  the  ankle  by 
a  flying  bullet.  He  would  not  fall  out, 
but,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  grown 
comrade,  he  continued  to  beat  his  drum 
as  the  company  charged  to  victory,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day’s  fighting  he  rode  to 
camp  sitting  in  front  on  the  general’s 
horse,  sound  asleep.  The  drummer  boy 
was  the  inspiration  of  many  a  soldierly 
deed  and  ballad  both  North  and  South. 
The  little  chaps  in  the  photograph  are 
not  as  long  as  the  guns  of  their  comrades. 
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DRUMMER-BOYS  OFF  DUTY— PLAYING  CARDS  IN  CAMP,  WINTER  OF  ’62 


[i—13] 
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COLORED  CONVALESCENT  TROOPS  AT  AIKEN’S  LANDING,  JAMES  RIVER 


These  convalescent  colored  troops  are  resting  at  Aiken’s  Landing  after  a  march.  On  the  right  is  A.  M. 
Aiken’s  house,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  The  scene  was  much  the  same  when  this 
was  a  point  of  exchange  in  1862,  but  there  were  no  colored  troops  in  the  Union  armies  until  the  following 
year.  These  men  are  evidently  exhausted;  they  sit  or  lie  upon  the  ground  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
remove  their  knapsacks.  This  appears  to  be  only  a  temporary  halt;  the  wayfarers  will  shortly  march  out 
on  the  pier  to  a  boat  waiting  to  take  them  down  the  James.  The  opposite  shore  can  dimly  be  seen  on 
the  left  of  the  picture.  Here  as  on  the  following  page,  in  front  of  Aiken’s  mill,  appears  a  martin-box. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIRST  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY 

The  Seventy-first  New  York  Infantry,  or  “Second  Excelsior,”  was  organized  at  Camp  Scott,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  as  the  second 
regiment  of  Sickles’  brigade  in  June,  1861.  The  men  left  for  Washington  July  23d.  The  lower  photograph  shows  a  group  off  duty, 
lounging  in  the  bright  sunshine  near  their  canvas  houses — in  this  case  “A”  tents.  They  accompanied  McClellan  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
served  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  they  were  mustered  out  at  New  York  City,  July  30,  1864.  The  regiment 
lost  five  officers  and  eighty-three  enlisted  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded,  and  twro  officers  and  seventy-three  enlisted  men  by  disease. 
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MEN  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIRST  NEW  YORK  AT  CAMP  DOUGLAS  IN  1861 
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BELLE  ISLE 

THE  CONFEDERATE  COMMANDANT  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
THE  CAPITOL  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
IN  THE  DISTANCE 


Prominent  in  the  foreground  is  Major  Thomas  P.  Turner,  commandant  of  Belle  Isle  and  Libby  Prison. 
He  is  clad  in  Confederate  gray,  with  a  soft  felt  hat,  and  his  orderly  stands  behind  him.  Before  him  are 
some  tents  of  the  Union  prisoners — a  trifle  nearer  the  Capitol  at  Richmond  seen  across  the  river  than  they 
care  to  be  at  the  present  juncture.  The  fact  that  this  noble  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  plan  of  the  Maison-Carree  at  Nimes,  could  do  little  to  alleviate  their  mental  dis¬ 
tress.  The  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  Major  Turner  is  standing  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  tide¬ 
water,  overlooking  the  encampment.  The  guard  and  guard-tents  appear  in  the  distance  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  This  is  the  fourth  successive  war-time  photograph  taken  inside  the  Confederate  lines  shown  in  this 
chapter.  The  original  negative  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1865. 
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DILAPIDATED  UNION  PRISONERS  AFTER  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  AT  TYLER,  TEXAS 


The  prison  near  Tyler,  Texas,  known  as  Camp  Ford,  was  always  an  interesting  place,  even  when  food  and  clothing  were  most  scanty. 
The  prisoners  here  were  an  ingenious  lot,  who  apparently  spent  their  time  in  unmilitary  but  natural  fraternizing  with  their  guards, 
with  whom  their  relations  were  nearly  always  pleasant.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  the  guards  could  not  be  prevented 
from  trading  with  the  prisoners.  The  latter  slaughtered  the  cattle  for  their  own  food;  and  from  the  hoofs  and  horns  they  made  effective 
combs,  and  carved  beautiful  sets  of  checkers  and  chessmen.  Conditions  in  this  prison  were  not  hard  until  1864,  when  the  concurrent 
increase  in  numbers  and  exhaustion  of  supplies  and  wood  in  the  neighborhood  brought  much  suffering.  It  is  reported  that  when  the 
guards  learned  of  the  capture  of  Richmond,  they  went  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  prisoners  almost  without  supervision  to  make  their 
way  to  New  Orleans.  With  continued  confinement,  clothes  wore  out,  as  is  evident  in  the  photographs,  which  represent  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa.  With  their  bare  feet  they  were  evidently  not  in  a  condition  to  be  presented  in  “society.” 
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ENLISTED  MEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  IOWA  AFTER  THEIR  CAPTIVITY 


[h — 4] 
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THE  KEEPERS  OF  POINT  LOOKOUT  PRISON 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES  BARNES  AND  STAFF  AT  POINT  LOOKOUT,  MD. 


Brigadier-General  James  Barnes  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  St.  Mary’s,  with  headquarters  at  Point 
Lookout,  Md.,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Here  the  largest  prison  of  the  North  was  established 
August  1,  1863,  on  the  low  peninsula  where  the  Potomac  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  No  barracks  were 
erected  within  the  enclosure;  tents  were  used  instead.  There  was  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of  these  for 
shelter,  though  at  times  nearly  twenty  thousand  Confederate  prisoners  were  in  confinement  here,  and  they 
were  occasionally  overcrowded.  Negro  troops  formed  part  of  the  guard,  and  such  a  vast  number  of  prisoners 
naturally  required  a  large  organization  to  take  care  of  them.  In  this  photograph  are  shown  all  the  officers 
in  connection  with  the  prison.  From  left  to  right,  not  counting  the  two  soldiers  holding  the  flags,  they  are: 
Dr.  A.  Heger,  medical  director;  Captain  C.  H.  Drew,  assistant  adjutant-general;  Captain  II.  E.  Goodwin, 
assistant  quartermaster;  Lieutenant  II.  C.  Strong,  assistant  quartermaster ;  Brigadier-General  James 
Barnes;  Major  A.  G.  Brady,  provost-marshal;  Dr.  T.  H.  Thompson,  surgeon;  Captain  J.  W.  Welch, 
ordnance  officer;  Lieutenant  Wilson,  aide-de-camp;  and  the  last  is  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Cantwell,  engineer. 
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A  FEDERAL  OFFICER  WOUNDED  AT  PINE  MOUNTAIN,  GEORGIA— AUGUST,  1864 

This  unusual  photograph  of  an  officer  still  on  crutches,  emaciated  and  suffering,  was  taken  in  August, 
1864,  near  Pulpit  Rock,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee.  It  is  reproduced  here  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  officer  himself — Major  (later  Colonel)  L.  IL  Stegman,  associated  with  the  editors  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work.  In  June,  1864,  during  Sherman’s  march  to  Atlanta,  he  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  the  shot 
fracturing  the  bone.  Major  Stegman  wras  in  command  of  the  Hundred  and  Second  New  York, 
which  was  attached  to  the  twentieth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  A  wound  of  this 
character  disabled  the  victim  for  many  months.  Colonel  Stegman’s  companion  in  the  photograph  is 
Lieutenant  Donner,  of  an  Ohio  regiment,  also  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  using  a  cane  for  support. 
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EAST  WARDS  OF  THE  CONVALESCENT  CAMP  AT  ALEXANDRIA— 1864 


A  few  of  the  convalescent  soldiers  in  this  photograph  have  been  set  to  work,  but  the  majority  are  idly  recuperating.  These  east 
wards  are  much  less  attractive  than  those,  shown  below,  around  headquarters.  The  buildings  were  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly 
drained,  and  in  wet  weather  stood  in  a  sea  of  mud.  The  death-rate  here  was  higher  than  at  most  hospitals  or  prisons.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  unoccupied  soldiers  are  far  more  liable  to  disease  than  the  soldier  at  work.  These  convalescent  or  parole  camps 
made  more  trouble  for  the  officers  than  did  those  of  the  active  soldiers.  “Camp  Misery”  was  the  title  at  first  bestowed  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  on  this  particular  camp  at  Alexandria,  Va.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  tents,  and  was  badly  managed;  but  later  it  was 
entirely  reorganized,  barracks  were  built,  and  Miss  Amy  Bradley  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  did  much  to  improve  conditions. 
Two  different  types  of  ambulance  stand  before  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  family  carriage. 


CONVALESCENT  CAMP  AT  ALEXANDRIA 
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WHERE  FIVE  THOUSAND  CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS  LAY  ENCAMPED 


On  the  heights  above  the  hollow  the  I  nion  sentries  can  be  descried  against  the  sky-line.  The  cluster 
ot  huts  on  the  right-hand  page  is  part  of  the  Federal  camp.  From  December,  1862,  to  June,  1863,  the 
gloomiest  half-year  of  the  war  for  the  North,  the  Federal  army  was  encamped  near  Falmouth,  Virginia,  a 
little  town  on  the  Rappahannock  River  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The  winter-quarters  stretched  back  for 
miles  toward  Belle  I  lain  and  Aquia  Creek,  the  bases  of  supplies.  Continuous  scouting  and  skirmishing 
went  on  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  Confederate  prisoners  captured  during  this  time  were  confined  at 
Belle  Plain  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to  send  them  to  Northern  prisons.  Here  also  was  the  great 
quartermaster’s  supply  depot,  and  these  prisoners  at  least  never  lacked  ample  rations.  They  were  but  a 

[  42  ]  J 


A  SCENE  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  SPOTSYLVANIA— May,  1864 


few  of  the  462,634  Confederate  soldiers  who  were  captured  during  the  war.  This  figure  is  that  of  General 
F.  C.  Ainsworth,  of  the  United  States  Record  and  Pension  Office.  Of  this  number  247,769  were  paroled 
on  the  field,  and  25,796  died  while  in  captivity.  The  Union  soldiers  captured  during  the  war  numbered  211,411, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  and  of  these  16,668  were  paroled  on  the  field,  and  30,218  died  while  in 
captivity.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  Union  and  Confederate  prisoners  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Confederate  number  of  the  armies  surrendered  by  Lee,  Johnston,  Taylor,  and  Kirby  Smith  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1865.  There  are  other  estimates  which  differ  very  widely  from  this, 
which  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  owing  to  the  partial  destruction  of  the  records. 
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HOME  WORKERS  FOR  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION 

These  young  women  are  hardly  real  nurses,  but  were  thus  photographed  and  the  photographs  offered  for 
sale  to  secure  money  for  the  cause,  in  connection  with  a  great  fair  held  in  New  York.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  raising  money  for  the  various  activities  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  by  means  of 
such  fairs  in  the  great  cities.  Almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  merchandise  was  sold.  Often  the  offer¬ 
ings  occupied  half  a  dozen  different  buildings,  one  of  which  would  perhaps  be  devoted  to  serving  meals, 
another  to  the  display  of  curiosities,  another  to  art  objects,  another  to  fancy  work,  another  to  machinery, 
etc.  Women  gave  their  whole  time  for  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  the  objects  offered  for  sale,  and  then 
to  the  active  work  while  the  fair  was  open.  Young  girls  acted  as  waitresses,  sold  flowers,  served  at  the 
booths,  and  exerted  all  their  charms  to  add  to  the  fund  “to  help  the  soldiers.”  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  great  fairs  realized  more  than  a  million  dollars  each,  while  that  in  Chicago  was  proportionately  successful. 
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A  WAREHOUSE  USED  AS  A  HOSPITAL  AFTER  SPOTSYLVANIA,  MAY,  18G4 

were  not  always  convenient,  but  the  first  tent  hospital  was  not  used  until  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  1862.  The  value  of  such  shelter 
on  this  occasion  was  so  manifest  that  hospital  tents  were  soon  after  issued  and  ultimately  used  with  troops  almost  exclusively  in  cam¬ 
paign  as  well  as  in  periods  of  inactivity.  These  division  or  field  hospitals,  as  finally  developed  in  the  war,  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
practicable  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  wounded  in  battle,  while  in  camp  they  were  set  up  and  acted  as  temporary  receiving  hospitals 
to  which  sick  were  sent  for  more  extended  treatment  or  to  determine  the  necessity  for  their  removal  to  the  fixed  hospitals  in  the  rear. 
Large  in  resources,  they  cared  for  wounded  by  the  hundreds;  always  in  hand  and  mobile,  they  could  be  sent  forward  without  undue 
delay  to  where  the  needs  of  battle  demanded  and  wheeled  vehicles  could  penetrate.  They  embodied  a  new  idea,  developed  by  our 
surgeons,  which  was  promptly  adopted  by  all  military  nations  with  modifications  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  respective  services. 


WITH 


THE 


WOUNDED 


OF  SPOTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE, 
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MAY,  1864 


Examining  the  lawn  closely,  one  perceives  belts  and  bandages  strewn  everywhere.  These  recumbent  figures 
tell  more  plainly  than  words  what  has  been  going  on  here.  The  stirring  of  the  breeze  in  the  leaves  of  the 
great  oak  which  shades  the  wounded  too  often  marks  the  sigh  of  a  soul  that  is  passing  to  its  reward.  The 
scene  is  Marye’s  Heights  after  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  May  11,  1864.  The  glory  of  the  battle,  the 
glitter  of  arms,  the  crash  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  the  p jeans  of  victory  echoing  over  the  land  after  a 
great  battle  has  been  won  are  not  all  of  war.  The  maimed  and  wounded  soldiers  who  have  fallen  before 
the  hail  of  shells  and  canister  and  grape  realize  at  what  price  these  paeans  are  bought.  With  limbs  torn 
and  bodies  lacerated,  they  sometimes  lay  suffering  excruciating  torments  for  hours  or  even  days  after  the 
battle  had  been  fought.  An  insensible  soldier  passed  over  for  dead  by  the  ambulance  corps,  or  lying  unseen 
in  a  thicket,  might  recover  consciousness  to  be  tortured  with  thirst  and  driven  frantic  with  the  fear  that 
he  would  be  permanently  forgotten  and  left  there  to  die.  Incongruous,  but  of  interest  to  posterity,  is  the 
photographer’s  tripod  on  the  right  of  the  picture  in  front  of  the  wounded  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  house. 


• 
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CARING  FOR  THE  WOUNDED  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  THE  POTOMAC 

In  the  upper  photograph  are  soldiers  convalescing  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  from  their  wounds  received  on  the  Red  River  and  Port 
Hudson  expeditions,  and  below  is  Smith’s  farm  near  Keedysville,  Maryland,  close  to  where  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  in 
September,  1802.  In  the  course  of  the  day’s  fierce  firing  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  It  covered  a 
period  of  about  twelve  hours;  few  entrenchments  or  fortifications  of  any  kind  were  used  by  either  side.  Dr.  Bernard,  surgeon  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York,  was  made  the  chief  of  all  the  hospitals.  One  of  the  locations  of  his  corps  hospitals  was  on 
Smith’s  farm.  In  the  background  of  the  picture  is  a  fine  view  of  South  Mountain.  In  the  foreground  the  men  are  gathered  about  a  fire. 
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WOUNDED 
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COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  IOWA  INFANTRY  AS  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

These  pictures  represent  some  of  the  ragged  non-commissioned  officers  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  Infantry 
after  they  reached  New  Orleans  for  exchange.  Razors  and  scissors  had  evidently  been  held  at  a  premium  in  Camp  Ford,  from  which 
they  had  come.  During  almost  the  entire  war  this  Confederate  prison  was  maintained  near  Tyler,  Texas.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
forgotten.  Up  to  the  spring  of  186-1,  conditions  here  were  better  than  in  many  other  prisons.  The  stockade  included  a  number  of 
noble  trees,  several  springs,  and  a  stream  of  some  size.  Abundant  opportunities  for  bathing  were  afforded.  Drinking  water  was 
excellent.  Wood  was  plentiful  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  furnished.  Prisoners  at  first  built  themselves  log  huts. 
Later  any  simple  shelter  was  a  luxury.  Many  of  the  captives  were  forced  to  burrow  into  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  supply  of  wood 
became  scanty.  Meat  grew  scarcer  until  at  last  corn-meal  was  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Clothes  wore  out  and  were  not  replaced. 


NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  IOWA  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
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QUARTERS  OF  THE  IMMENSE  SANITARY  COMMISSION  ORGANIZATION 
BRANDY  STATION,  VIRGINIA,  IN  1863 


Besides  the  active  work  at  the  front,  departments  or  special  bureaus  were  established  at  Washington,  New  York,  Louisville,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  and  City  Point,  in  addition  to  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  the  South.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  shows  that  from  June  27,  1861,  to  July  1,  1865,  the  receipts  from  the  Sanitary  fairs  in  the  principal 
cities  were  $4,813,750.61,  and  the  disbursements  $4,530,774.95,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  of  $282,975.69. 
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THESE  QUARTERS  AT  BRANDY  STATION  WERE  KNOWN  AS  THE  “SHEBANG” 
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THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  PRISON  LIFE— 1861 


These  are  some  of  the  Union  prisoners  taken  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  at  Castle 
Pinckney,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  where  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Charleston  Zouave  Cadets  under 
Captain  C.  E.  Chichester.  They  received  the  same  rations  as  their  guardians,  and  were  good-enough 
soldiers  to  make  themselves  quite  comfortable.  Later  in  the  war,  when  rations  grew  short  in  all  the  Southern 
armies,  prisoners  suffered  along  with  the  rest.  During  1863  the  number  of  prisoners  on  both  sides  had 
increased  so  largely  that  their  care  began  to  be  a  serious  matter— both  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding 
them,  and  because  of  the  number  of  soldiers  withdrawn  from  service  at  the  front  in  order  to  guard  them. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  prisoners  by  the  tens  of  thousands  was  felt  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  but 
in  the  latter  section  it  finally  came  to  be  physically  and  economically  impossible  to  keep  the  prisoners’ 
rations  up  to  standard.  The  South  had  nothing  wherewith  to  feed  its  own  soldiers  and  even  went  to  the 
extreme  of  liberating  13,000  sick  prisoners.  Its  resources  were  exhausted.  It  was  lack  of  food  quite  as  much 
as  the  exhaustion  of  military  strength  which  caused  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Confederate  States. 


LINING  UP  FOR  RATIONS  FROM  THE  CONQUERORS 

Cap tui e  Mas  not  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  Wilderness  campaign.  The  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  already  taken  up  a  hole  in  its  belt  on  account  of  the  failure  of  supplies;  but  the 
Union  tioops  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wagon-trains,  and  the  men  in  gray  who  were  captured  near 
their  base  of  supplies  at  Relle  Plain  were  sure  at  least  of  a  good  meal.  The  Confederate  prisoners  here 
shown  were  captured  at  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  by  the  Second  Corps  under  General  II  ancock.  They 
were  taken  to  Belle  Plain,  where  they  found  not  only  a  Union  brigade  left  to  guard  them  but  a  brigade 
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CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS  AT  BELLE  PLAIN,  CAPTURED  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA,  MAY  U2,  1864 


commissary  and  his  wagons  ready  to  feed  them.  Some  of  the  wagons  can  be  seen  in  this  photograph 
on  the  left-hand  page,  unloading  supplies  for  the  Confederate  prisoners.  The  camp  at  Belle  Plain  was  only 
temporary;  the  prisoners  were  taken  thence  by  transports  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore  or  Washington, 
sometimes  even  New  York,  and  forwarded  to  the  great  Union  prisons  at  Elmira,  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  or  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  right  stands  a  Union  field-piece  pointing 
directly  at  the  mass  of  prisoners.  Behind  it  are  the  tents  of  the  guard  stretching  up  over  the  hill. 


* 
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ELMIRA 

A  DAY  SENTRY  ON  GUARD  AFTER  BENSONS  ESCAPE 


Talking  over  the  possibilities  of  escape  or  exchange  was  one  of  the  chief  diversions 
of  the  prisoners,  both  North  and  South.  Sergeant  Berry  Benson,  who  escaped 
with  nine  other  Confederates  from  Elmira  Prison,  writes  in  regard  to  this  photo¬ 
graph:  “The  sentry  on  the  ground  outside  the  stockade,  near  the  sentry-box, 
makes  me  think  that  this  was  taken  after  the  7th  of  October,  1864,  when  we  ten 
escaped  by  the  tunnel,  for  we  felt  sure  that  there  were  no  day  sentries  outside 
near  the  fence.”  This  observation  is  typical  of  the  minuteness  with  which  prisoners 
of  war  planning  to  escape  observed  every  disposition  of  their  guards  and  speculated 
about  every  detail  of  their  surroundings.  The  photograph  was  taken  about  noon, 
and  the  river  bank  distinguishable  in  the  left  background  is  that  of  the  Chemung. 
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ROUGH  SURGERY  IN  THE  FIELD 


1  his  is  war.  The  man  in  the  foreground  will  never  use  his  right  arm  again.  Never  again  will  the  man  on 
the  litter  jump  or  run.  It  is  sudden,  the  transition  from  marching  bravely  at  morning  on  two  sound  legs, 
grasping  your  rifle  in  two  sturdy  arms,  to  lying  at  nightfall  under  a  tree  with  a  member  forever  gone.  But 
it  is  war.  The  usual  treatment  of  an  ordinary  wound  during  the  Civil  War  consisted  in  shaving  the  part 
if  necessary  and  washing  it  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge.  Asepsis  was  not  yet  understood.  The  sponge, 
used  on  any  and  all  cases  indiscriminately,  soon  became  infected.  Gross  foreign  bodies  were  removed  and 
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FEDERAL  WOUNDED  ON  MARYE’S  HEIGHTS 


the  wound  probed  by  instruments  which  were  never  sterilized  and  usually  remained  continuing  sources  of 
infection.  The  wound  was  usually  protected  by  dressings  of  lint,  the  scrapings  of  which  from  cotton  cloth 
by  hand  rendered  its  infection  certain.  Cloth  or  cotton  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water  were  often  used  as 
dressings.  Some  surgeons  used  ointments  spread  on  muslin.  Flaxseed  or  bread  poultices  were  often  em¬ 
ployed.  In  fact  nearly  every  measure  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  was,  through  the  irony  of  Fate 
and  ignorance  of  infection,  largely  contributory  in  increasing  the  very  suffering  it  was  desired  to  prevent. 
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MRS.  FELICIA  GRUNDY  PORTER 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Confederate  Monument  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Cem¬ 
etery  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Grundy 
Porter,  who  gave  her  time,  devotion,  and  heart  both  during  and  after 
the  war  to  the  physical  relief  of  the  boys  in  gray.  She  was  escorted  to 
her  last  resting-place  by  Confederate  soldiers  riding  on  each  side  of  the 
hearse,  with  many  more  following  in  its  train.  Mrs.  Porter  was  born  in 
Nashville,  June  26,  1820.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  set  about  estab¬ 
lishing  hospitals  in  Nashville  for  the  wounded  Confederate  soldiers.  She 
labored  without  stint  as  president  of  the  Women’s  Relief  Society,  first 
of  Tennessee,  and  then  of  the  entire  Confederate  States.  She  collected 
a  vast  fund  for  this  humanitarian  purpose.  As  president  of  the  Benev¬ 
olent  Society  of  Tennessee,  she  arranged  for  a  series  of  concerts  and 
tableaux  in  its  towns  and  cities,  the  receipts  from  which  were  expended 
in  buying  artificial  limbs  for  the  disabled  Confederate  soldiers. 
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PROVOST-MARSHALS  OFFICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND 


Wherever  soldiers  congregate  there  are  sure  to  be  found  sharpers  and  thieves.  In  the  ranks  of  both  armies  were  men  who  would  not 
behave.  In  his  report  of  November  12,  1870,  the  Federal  surgeon-general  states  that  103  men  died  of  homicide  and  there  were  121 
military  executions  during  the  Civil  War.  The  sentry  in  this  photograph  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  doorway  of  the  provost-mar¬ 
shal’s  headquarters.  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  gives  a  hint  of  the  mailed  hand  that  was  necessary  to  govern  the  soldiery.  In 
front  of  the  house  two  ropes  are  stretched  between  two  posts.  Here  the  guard  tied  its  horses  when  it  clattered  up  with  a  prisoner. 
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ARTILLERY  ON  GUARD  OVER  THE  PRISONERS  AT  ELMIRA 

This  is  part  of  the  military  guard  in  the  face  of  which  ten  prisoners  escaped  by  tunneling  from  Elmira  Prison. 
The  incentive  to  get  free  from  the  conditions  inside  the  stockade  was  so  compelling  that  a  battery  of  artillery 
was  deemed  necessary  to  forestall  any  sudden  rush  of  the  prisoners,  who  numbered  at  times  as  many  as 
10,000.  In  a  report  to  Surgeon-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  dated  November  1,  1864,  Surgeon  E.  F.  Sanger, 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  prison,  says:  “On  the  13th  of  August  I  commenced  making  written  reports  calling 
attention  to  the  pond,  vaults,  and  their  deadly  poison,  the  existence  of  scurvy  to  an  alarming  extent  (re¬ 
porting  2,000  scorbutic  cases  at  one  time),  etc.  .  .  .  How  does  the  matter  stand  to-day?  The  pond  remains 
green  with  putrescence,  filling  the  air  with  its  messengers  of  disease  and  death;  the  vaults  give  out  their 
sickly  odors,  and  the  hospitals  are  crowded  with  victims  for  the  grave.”  In  the  face  of  conditions  like  these, 
men  become  desperate,  for  there  wTas  little  choice  between  death  by  bullets  and  death  by  disease.  Later  on 
barracks  were  erected  instead  of  the  tents,  and  conditions  were  materially  bettered.  Correspondingly, 
Northern  prisoners  under  the  hot  sun  at  Andersonville  and  on  an  unaccustomed  corn-meal  diet  were  con- 
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THE  RICHMOND  CITY  HOSPITAL 

Richmond,  like  Washington  and  Alexandria,  became  a  collection  of  hospitals  during  the  war.  The  accommodations  of  the  City  Hos¬ 
pital  were  soon  exceeded,  and  the  Chimborazo  Hospital  was  one  of  those  constructed  to  receive  the  overflow.  The  buildings  composing 
it  were  beautifully  located  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  Confederate  records  of  admissions  to  hospitals 
were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Richmond.  Much  of  the  nursing  was  done  in  private  houses,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  wounded  in 
the  field  were  taken  into  adjoining  houses,  where  they  were  concealed  and  guarded  from  capture.  The  total  will  never  be  known  of 
the  cases  cared  for  by  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  who  fought  for  their  side  in  combatting  disease.  When  they  were  not  nursing, 
their  needles  were  busy  in  the  cause.  A  soldier  taken  into  a  private  house  often  went  forth  after  his  convalescence  wearing  a  beautifully 
patched  uniform  and  underwear  made  from  the  linen  of  the  women,  who  sacrificed  their  own  clothes  and  comfort  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  at  the  front.  Fighting  on  his  own  ground  was  a  stimulus  to  defend  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  women  of  the  South. 
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THE  CHIMBORAZO  HOSPITAL,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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HELPLESS  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  ACTION  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA 


Written  on  the  back  of  this  print  the  editors  of  the  Photographic  History  found  the  words:  "On  the 
battlefield  of  Spotsylvania,  in  the  rear  during  the  action.”  The  place  has  been  identified  by  comparison 
with  many  other  photographs  as  Marye’s  Heights.  Much  of  the  battlefield  surgery  during  the  war  was, 
in  all  probability,  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful.  The  rate  of  mortality  after  operation,  14.2  per  cent., 
though  shocking  to  the  present  generation,  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  defective  knowledge  at  the  time 
as  to  surgical  cleanliness.  While  the  same  number  of  operations  could  probably  lie  performed  by  modern 
military  surgeons  with  a  small  fraction  of  the  Civil  War  death-rates,  it  is  now  recognized  that  most  gunshot 
cases  do  better  under  surgical  cleanliness,  antiseptic  and  expectant  treatment  than  by  operation.  The 
advantage  of  this  conservative  procedure  was  well  illustrated  by  the  war  in  Manchuria  of  11)03,  where  it 
is  claimed  that  one-third  of  the  Japanese  wounded  were  able  to  return  to  the  firing-line  within  thirty  days. 
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A  FEDERAL  COURT-MARTIAL  AFTER  GETTYSBURG 

The  court-martial  here  pictured  is  that  of  the  second  division,  Twelfth  Army  Corps.  It  was  convened  at  Ellis  Ford,  Ya.,  in  July, 
1863.  Such  officers  were  especially  detailed  from  various  regiments  of  a  division  of  their  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  all  classes 
of  cases,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  against  the  general  regulations  of  the  army.  The  officers  above  tried  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
desertion,  insubordination,  and  disobedience  to  orders,  sentencing  in  this  particular  court-martial  three  deserters  to  be  shot.  Two 
of  these  men  were  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  division,  at  Morton’s  Ford  on  the  Rapidan,  in  September  following.  The 
idea  of  a  court-martial  in  the  service  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  civil  jury.  The  judge-advocate  of  a  general  court-martial 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  a  prosecuting  district- attorney,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had  to  protect  the  prisoner’s  interest  when  the 
latter  was  unable  to  employ  counsel.  Privates  were  seldom  able  to  employ  counsel,  but  officers  on  trial  were  generally  able  to  do  so. 
The  officers  composing  this  court  were,  from  left  to  right,  Captain  Elliott,  Sixtieth  New  York;  Captain  Stegman,  One  Hundred  and 
Second  New  York  (judge-advocate);  Captain  Zarracher,  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania;  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania; 
Captain  Pierson,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New  York,  and  Captain  Greenwalt,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania. 
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PROVOST  OFFICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND,  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


The  provost-marshals  in  a  department  had  (or  assumed)  powers  depending  in  extent  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  commander. 
Their  position  required  sound  judgment  and  great  discretion.  Some  of  the  officers  appointed,  both  civilian  and  soldier,  displayed 
unusual  tact  and  decision,  while  others  were  rash,  obstinate,  and  arbitrary.  In  a  general  way  the  duties  of  a  provost-marshal  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  chief  of  poliee  for  a  certain  district,  town,  or  camp.  He  saw  that  order  was  preserved,  and  arrested  all  offenders 
against  military  discipline  under  his  authority,  and  was  responsible  for  their  safe-keeping.  All  prisoners  taken  in  a  battle  were 
turned  over  to  the  provost-marshal  and  by  him  later  transferred  to  special  guards,  who  delivered  them  at  prisons  farther  North. 
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BURYING  THE  DEAD  AT  ANDERSONVILLE,  SUMMER  OF  18G4 


The  highest  death-rate  at  Andersonville  Prison,  Georgia,  from  disease,  insufficient  food,  and  the  shooting  of  prisoners  who  crossed  the 
“dead-line”  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  a  day,  or  one  every  eleven  minutes.  The  dead  men  were  hastily  packed  in  carts 
and  hurried  out  to  the  burial  ground  by  burial  squads  composed  of  prisoners  who  volunteered  gladly  for  this  work,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air.  Trenches  four  feet  deep  were  waiting,  and  the  bodies  were  interred  side  by  side  without  coffins.  This 
haste  was  necessary  to  protect  the  living  from  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  rapidly  decomposing  bodies  under  the  hot  Southern  sun. 

[h  12] 
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JOHN  H.  MORGAN 

THE  CONFEDERATE  WHOM  PRISON  COULD  NOT  HOLD 

In  the  summer  of  1863  General  John  H.  Morgan  made  his  famous  cavalry  raid  across  the  Ohio 
River,  ending  after  a  hot  pursuit  in  the  capture  of  himself  and  command  on  July  26th.  General 
Morgan  with  about  thirty  of  his  officers  was  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Columbus.  With 
knives  abstracted  from  the  dining-room  a  hole  was  cut  through  the  cement  floor — about  two  solid  feet 
of  masonry.  From  the  vaulted  air-chamber  beneath,  a  hole  was  continued  through  the  earth  underneath 
the  prison  until  the  outer  wall  was  reached.  This  wall  proved  too  thick  to  pierce,  and  a  rope  of  bedding 
was  prepared.  On  the  night  of  November  27,  1863,  the  attempt  to  escape  was  made.  General 
Morgan’s  cell  was  on  an  upper  tier,  but  that  night  he  exchanged  cells  with  his  brother  so  as  to  be  among 
the  fugitives.  The  attempt  wras  successful,  and  General  Morgan  and  six  of  his  companions  escaped, 
leaving  a  polite  note  to  explain  the  details  of  their  work.  Only  two  of  the  prisoners  were  recaptured. 
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FEDERAL  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  C AROLINAS— “ NO.  15”  AT  BEAUFORT,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  DECEMBER,  1864 
CONVALESCENTS  ON  THE  PORCH,  STAFF  AND  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  IN  FRONT 
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HOSPITAL  OF  THE  NINTH  VERMONT  AT  NEW  BERNE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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WHERE  BLUE  AND  GRAY  WERE  CARED  FOR  ALIKE— AFTER  SPOTSYLVANIA 

In  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  General  Edward  Johnson’s  division  of  seven  thousand  men 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  salient  known  as  “Bloody  Angle.”  Some  of  the  wounded  prisoners  were  placed 
in  the  same  field  hospitals  as  the  Federals,  and  treated  by  the  Union  surgeons.  They  were  left  on  the 
field  as  the  army  moved  on,  and  a  small  Confederate  cavalry  force  under  Colonel  Rosser  rescued  all  who 
could  be  identified  as  Confederates,  and  took  all  of  the  hospital  attendants  not  wearing  a  distinctive  badge. 
The  surgeons  and  other  attendants  were  left  unmolested.  Owing  to  the  hard  fighting  and  frequent  changes 
of  position  in  this  campaign,  both  medical  supplies  and  medical  officers  were  scarcer  than  had  generally 
been  the  case;  but  owing  to  the  help  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  other  outside  agencies,  the  prisoners 
fared  better  than  they  would  have  done  inside  their  own  lines,  and  had  one  good  meal  before  their  rescue. 
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CHANGING  THE  GUARD  AT  ELMIRA  PRISON,  1864 

This  photograph  of  the  quarters  of  the  guards  who  kept  watch  of  the  thousands  of  Confederate  prisoners 
confined  at  Elmira  shows  that  conditions  were  much  better  outside  the  camp  than  in.  The  long  shadows  of 
the  regular  lines  of  tents  indicate  plainly  that  it  was  taken  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  leafage  on  the  trees 
fixes  the  season  as  summer.  The  men  are  apparently  engaged  in  changing  guard.  Dr.  E.  F.  Sanger, 
the  surgeon  attached  to  Elmira,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  requisitions  filled.  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  the  rich  State  of  New  York  the  prisoners  were  attacked  by  scurvy  on  account  of  lack  of  fresh  vegetables. 
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SOUTHERNERS  UNDER  GUARD  BY  THE  PRISON-BOLTS  AND  WALLS  OF  FORT  WARREN 

Perhaps  the  Confederate  prisoner  with  the  shawl  in  this  photograph  feels  the  Northern  atmosphere  somewhat  uncongenial,  but  his 
companions  are  evidently  at  ease.  Not  every  man  is  a  Mark  Tapley  who  can  “keep  cheerful  under  creditable  circumstances.”  But 
where  the  prisoners  were  men  of  some  mentality  they  adopted  many  plans  to  mitigate  the  monotony.  The  Confederate  officers  at 
Johnson’s  Island  had  debating  societies,  classes  in  French,  dancing,  and  music,  and  a  miniature  government.  From  left  to  right  the 
men  standing,  exclusive  of  the  two  corporals  on  guard,  are  C.  W.  Ringgold,  F.  U.  Benneau,  S.  DeForrest,  J.  T.  Hespin,  J.  P. 
Hambleton,  and  M.  A.  Hardin;  and  the  four  men  seated  are  J.  E.  Frescott,  N.  C.  Trobridge,  Major  S.  Cabot,  and  R.  D.  Crittenden. 
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ISSUING  RATIONS  IN  ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON 

AUGUST,  1864 


Rations  actually  were  issued  in  Andersonville  Prison,  as  attested  by  this  photograph,  in  spite  of  a  popular 
impression  to  the  contrary.  The  distribution  of  rations  was  practically  the  only  event  in  the  prisoner’s 
life,  save  for  the  temporary  excitement  of  attempted  escapes.  Even  death  itself  was  often  regarded 
with  indifference.  Life  became  one  monotonous  routine.  Breakfast  over,  the  prisoners  waited  for  dinner; 
dinner  rapidly  disposed  of,  they  began  to  wait  for  breakfast  again.  Seldom  were  more  than  two  meals 
served  in  any  prison.  The  determination  to  escape  held  first  place  with  thousands.  Like  the  man  with  a 
“system”  at  Monte  Carlo,  such  visionaries  were  always  devising  fantastic  plans  which  “could  not  fail” 
to  give  them  their  liberty.  The  passion  for  gambling  was  even  stronger  in  prison.  Even  at  Andersonville 
captives  staked  their  food,  their  clothing,  their  blankets,  their  most  precious  belongings.  To  many,  some 
such  excitement  was  a  necessary  stimulant,  without  which  they  might  have  died  of  monotony  and  despair. 
[h— 9] 
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THE  CORNER  OF  LIBBY  WHERE  FEDERAL  OFFICERS  TUNNELED  UNDER  THE  STREET 

About  a  hundred  Union  officers  escaped  from  Libby  Prison,  chiefly  by  crawling  through  a  tunnel  bored  under  the  street  shown  in  this 
photograph.  Libby  wTas  used  exclusively  for  officers  after  the  first  year  of  the  war.  A  few  of  them  banded  together,  kept  the  secret 
from  even  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  dug  a  tunnel  from  a  storeroom  in  the  basement  under  the  wall  and  the  adjoining  street.  The 
tendency  of  the  human  mole  is  to  bore  upward;  the  tunnel  came  to  the  top  too  soon  on  the  near  side  of  the  fence.  It  was  finally 
completed  into  the  lot.  But  on  the  very  night  that  the  prisoners  planned  to  escape,  the  news  became  knowm  to  their  fellows.  Men 
fought  like  demons  in  the  close,  dark  cellar  to  be  the  next  to  crawl  into  the  narrow  hole.  About  a  hundred  of  them  got  away  before 
the  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guards.  The  fence  was  immediately  destroyed,  as  appears  by  this  photograph  of  April,  1865. 
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PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  IN  FORT 
DELAWARE,  MAY,  186  4 


Captain  Hart  Gibson  (No.  1)  was  serving  at  the  time  of  hi,  capture  as  assistant  adjutant-general  on  General  John  H.  Morgan's 

.  C°'“nel  !ffC,“0r8°n,  (N°'  U>  and  C“Ptai'>  C.  H.  Morgan  (No.  13)  were  brothers  of  General  Morgan.  The  former 

Ztr  Th  ?,,  7  !’  Hm  "  the  ^  °'  N°rthem  yirei'”“'  “><*  -sequently  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky 

Cavalry.  Th  lat  er  served  as  a.dc-de-camp  on  his  brother's  staff.  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Brogden  (No.  1).  of  Maryland  later 

held  an  official  position  under  President  Cleveland.  Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph  T.  Tucker  (No.  2)  served  with  the  Eleventh  KentleW 

at  a  ry.  ngad.er-General  R.  B.  lance  (No.  0)  was  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  who  was  three  times  Governor 
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of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.  Lient. -Colonel  Cicero  Coleman  (No.  7)  served  with  the 
Eighth  Kentucky  Cavalry.  The  Rev.  I.  W.  K.  Handy  (No.  8)  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  B.  P.  Key  (No.  9),  “Little  Billy,”  was 
a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  a  private  in  a  Tennessee  regiment.  Brigadier-General  M.  Jeff  Thompson  (No.  10)  was  a  native  of  Virginia  but 
a  citizen  of  Missouri.  Colonel  W.  W.  Ward  (No.  12)  commanded  the  Ninth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  in  a  Judicial  District  of  Tennessee.  Colonel  (later  General)  Basil  W.  Duke  (No.  14)  was  a  daring  cavalry  leader.  No. 
3  was  Lieutenant  II.  II.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina;  5,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Andrews,  of  Alabama;  and  15,  J.  A.  Tomlinson,  of  Kentucky. 
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SAMUEL  PRESTON  MOORE 
SURGEON-GENERAL  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


Dr.  Samuel  Preston  Moore  served  as  surgeon  in  the  old  army  for  many  years.  At  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  he  determined  to  follow  his  native  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  had  been  born 
in  1812,  and  resigned  from  the  army.  He  was  almost  immediately  appointed  surgeon-general 
of  the  Confederacy  by  President  Davis,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Moore  did  much  with  the  scanty  means  to  establish  the  Confederate  medical  service  on  a  sure 
foundation.  Though  occasionally  stern  toward  an  offender,  his  words  of  encouragement  were  never 
lacking.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence.  During  the  years  after  the  war  he 
became  a  noted  and  much  beloved  figure  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  where  he  died  in  1889. 
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MEN  OF  NEW  YORK’S  “FIGHTING  SIXTY-NINTH,”  PRISONERS  IN  CHARLESTON 


The  prisoners  shown  in  this  photograph  are  members  of  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran’s  Irish  Regiment,  the 
Sixty-ninth  New  York.  They  were  captured  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  Colonel  Cor¬ 
coran  (shown  on  a  previous  page)  and  his  men  were  taken  first  to  Richmond,  and  then  in  September  to 
Castle  Pinckney  in  Charleston  Harbor.  These  prisoners  have  light-heartedly  decorated  their  casemate 
with  a  sign  reading:  “Musical  Hall,  444  Broadway.”  One  of  their  number,  nicknamed  “Scottie,”  had  been 
formerly  with  Christy’s  minstrels,  who  played  at  444  Broadway,  New  York,  during  the  war.  According 
to  the  recollections  of  Sergeant  Joseph  F.  Burke,  of  the  Cadets,  the  prisoners  and  their  youthful  guards 
indulged  in  good-natured  banter  about  the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  prisoners  predicting  that  their  friends 
would  soon  come  to  the  rescue — that  the  positions  would  be  reversed,  so  that  they,  not  the  Cadets,  would 
be  “on  guard.”  Four  terrible  years  elapsed  before  their  prediction  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  came  true. 


- 
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UNITED  STATES 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL  BY  THE  RIVER  AT  JEFFERSONVILLE 


INDIANA 


This  type  of  hospital  was  highly  recommended  by  the  United  States  medical  department,  though  it  was  not  often  built  complete  as 
shown  here.  The  wards  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  a  covered  passageway  which  extends  completely  around  the  hospitals. 
Inside  this  circle  was  a  bakery,  laundry,  offices,  and  rooms  for  the  surgeons.  Notable  are  the  roof  ventilation  and  the  large  number 
of  windows.  Camp  Nelson,  shown  below,  was  originally  organized  by  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  the  first  Kentucky  troops  to  go  to  the  war.  It  was  an  open  question  that  year  whether  Kentucky  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  North  or  the  South.  The  Southern  sympathizers,  led  by  Simon  B.  Buckner,  organized  a  State  Guard,  and  the  Union 


A  MOUNTAIN 


CONVALESCENT  CAMP  AT 


CAMP  NELSON, 


KENTUCKY 
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A  GOOD  TYPE  OF  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  DEVELOPED  DURING  THE  WAR 

sympathizers  organized  an  opposition  force  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Home  Guard.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  the 
Home  Guard  organized  itself  into  LTnion  regiments  under  such  leaders  as  Thomas  L.  Crittenden  and  Lovell  II.  Rousseau.  In  18C1 
Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments  crossed  the  State  to  Camp  Nelson,  and  the  men  gathered  there  were  the  men  that  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Mill  Springs,  one  of  the  first  Union  victories.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  Camp  Nelson  was  its  proximity  to  the 
water.  A  large  pumping-station  was  erected  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  It  was  always  a  busy  place  during  the  war. 
No  old  soldier  connected  with  the  camp  will  ever  forget  the  charming  view  of  the  old-style  wood-covered  Hickman  Bridge. 
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WHERE  THE  KENTUCKY  RECRUITS  OF  1861  WERE  GATHERED 
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CLOSE  TO  THE  “DEAD-LINE”  AT  ANDERSON VILLE 


The  officers  in  charge  of  this  prison  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  uprising  among  the  prisoners.  At  one 
time  less  than  twenty-three  hundred  effectives,  almost  all  of  them  raw  militia  and  generally  inefficient, 
were  guarding  thirty-two  thousand  prisoners.  The  order  to  shoot  without  hesitation  any  prisoner  crossing 
the  “  dead-line,”  which  was  maintained  in  all  stockade  prisons  North  and  South,  was  a  matter  of  vital 
necessity  here  when  the  prisoners  so  far  outnumbered  the  guards.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  what  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  order  of  General  J.  H.  YV  inder  for  the  battery  of  artillery  on  duty  at  Andersonville  to 
open  on  the  stockade  should  notice  be  received  that  any  approaching  Federal  forces  from  Sherman’s 
army  were  within  seven  miles. 
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ANDERSONVILLE 

1864 

HUTS  BUILT  UPON  THE  “DEAD-LINE”  ITSELF 


This  view  of  Andersonville  Prison,  taken  from  the  northeast  angle  of  the  stockade  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
gives  some  idea  of  its  crowding  and  discomfort.  The  photographer  had  reached  a  sentry-box  on  the  stockade 
near  the  stream,  from  which  the  ground  sloped  in  both  directions.  On  the  right  perches  another  sentry- 
box  from  which  a  rifle  may  flash  at  any  instant — for  the  rail  supported  by  posts  in  the  foreground  is  the 
famous  “dead-line,”  across  which  it  was  death  to  pass.  So  accustomed  to  all  this  had  the  prisoners  become, 
in  the  filth  and  squalor  and  misery  engendered  by  congestion,  which  finally  left  but  thirty-five  square  feet 
of  room  (a  space  seven  feet  by  five)  to  every  man,  that  even  the  dead-line  itself  is  used  as  a  support  for  some 
of  the  prisoners’  tents.  Since  plenty  of  room  appears  farther  back  in  this  picture,  it  would  seem  that  the 
guards  here  were  reasonably  careful  not  to  shoot  without  provocation — which,  as  official  orders  of  the  time 
complained,  they  sometimes  were  not  in  Point  Lookout,  Camp  Douglas,  and  other  prisons.  General  John 
II.  Winder  and  Captain  Henry  Wirz  were  in  constant  terror  of  an  uprising  in  force  of  maddened  prisoners, 
and  the  rule  was  inexorable.  Inside  the  line  are  huts  of  every  description.  Some  few  are  built  of  boughs 
of  trees,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  strips  of  cloth  or  canvas,  old  blankets,  even  a  ragged  coat  to  keep 
off  the  fierce  rays  of  the  ruthless  sun.  The  shelters  in  front  are  partly  underground,  since  the  blanket  was 
not  large  enough  to  cover  the  greater  space.  Some  in  the  middle  are  simply  strips  of  cloth  upon  poles. 
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CONFEDERATE  BOY-SOLDIERS  GUARDING  UNION  CAPTIVES,  1861— PRISONERS  FROM  BULL  RUN  IN 
CASTLE  PINCKNEY— ABOVE,  THE  CHARLESTON  ZOUAVE  CADETS 

The  Union  prisoners  shown  in  this  remarkable  photograph  are  members  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Highlanders)  Regiment  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment,  captured  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  Guarding  them  on  the  parapet  are 
a  number  of  the  Charleston  Zouave  Cadets.  The  bearded  officer  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  next  to  the  civilian,  is  Captain  C.  E.  Chi¬ 
chester,  of  the  Cadets.  Next  to  him  is  Private  T.  G.  Boag,  and  sitting  in  front  of  him  with  his  coat  in  his  hands  is  Lieutenant  E. 
John  White.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  W.  H.  Welch,  orderly-sergeant,  appear  behind  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  The  center  figure 
of  the  three  cadets  sitting  at  his  left,  with  his  sword-point  on  the  ground,  is  Sergeant  (later  Captain)  Joseph  F.  Burke.  The  uniform 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  was  dark  blue  with  a  small  red  stripe  on  trousers  and  jackets.  The  latter  had  small  brass  but¬ 
tons.  On  their  caps  was  the  number  “79”  in  brass  figures.  Many  of  the  other  men  shown  without  coats  belonged  to  the  Eighth 
Michigan  Infantry.  This  photograph  and  the  two  others  of  Castle  Pinckney  shown  on  subsequent  pages  were  taken  in  August,  1861. 
[41 
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CAMPBELL  HOSPITAL  NEAR  WASHINGTON— FLOWERS  AND  FEMALE  NURSES  HERE 


TWO-STORY  BUILDINGS  IN  WASHINGTON 


CARVER  HOSPITAL  IN  WASHINGTON 


SIGHTS  IN 
WASHINGTON, 
HAD  BECOME 
WOUNDED 


WAR-TIME 
AFTER  IT 
A  CITY  OF 
SOLDIERS, 


THE  QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT  EMPLOYED 
SUCH  A  HUGE  FORCE  OF 
MEN  THAT  IT  WAS  NECES¬ 
SARY  TO  FURNISH  THEM 


BUSY  ARMY  SURGEONS, 
AND  CROWDED  HOSPITALS 


A  SEPARATE  HOSPITAL 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  MILITARY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  LINCOLN 

CONSPIRATORS 


Here  are  two  more  members  of  President  Johnson’s  court  of  nine  army  officers  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
Lincoln  conspirators,  the  Judge  advocate,  and  one  of  his  assistants.  From  left  to  right,  they  are:  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Joseph  Holt,  Judge  advocate;  General  Robert  S.  Foster;  Colonel  H.  L.  Burnett,  who  assisted  Judge 
Holt;  and  Colonel  C.  R.  Clendenin.  The  two  members  of  the  court  not  shown  on  this  and  a  preceding- 
page  were  General  Albion  P.  Howe  and  Colonel  C.  IL  Tompkins.  The  military  trial  in  Washington  before 
this  court  was  as  extraordinary,  as  were  the  methods  of  treating  the  prisoners,  the  chief  of  whom  were  kept 
chained  and  with  heavy  bags  over  their  heads.  Looking  back,  the  whole  affair  seems  more  like  a  mediaeval 
proceeding  than  a  legal  prosecution  in  the  last  century;  but  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  fever,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  calmness  would  prevail  in  dealing  with  the  conspirators.  When  the  Lincoln  memorial 
monument  was  dedicated  at  Springfield,  October  15, 1874,  the  reticent  Grant  closed  his  eulogy  with  this  tribute 
to  Lincoln:  “In  his  death  the  nation  lost  its  greatest  hero;  in  his  death  the  South  lost  its  most  just  friend.” 
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COLONEL  CORCORAN,  WHO  WAS  CHOSEN  BY  LOT  FOR  DEATH 

Around  the  tall,  commanding  figure  of  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran,  of  the  New  York  “Fighting  Sixty- 
ninth,”  a  storm  raged  in  the  summer  of  1861.  Corcoran  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  meet  the  same  fate 
as  Walter  W.  Smith,  prize-master  of  the  schooner  Enchantress,  with  a  prize-crew  from  the  Confederate 
privateer  Jeff.  Davis,  who  was  captured  July  22,  1861,  tried  for  piracy  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  October  22d-28th,  and  convicted  of  the  charge.  Soon  after  the  news  of  his  conviction  reached  Rich¬ 
mond,  Acting  Secretary  of  War  J.  P.  Benjamin  issued  an  order  to  Brigadier-General  John  H.  Winder  to  choose 
by  lot,  from  among  the  Federal  prisoners  of  war,  of  the  highest  rank,  one  who  was  to  receive  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  prize-master  Walter  W.  Smith.  He  also  ordered  that  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war,  the 
highest  in  rank  of  those  captured  by  the  Confederate  forces,  should  be  served  as  the  crew  of  the  Savannah.  It 
fell  to  Colonel  Corcoran  to  become  the  hostage  for  Smith.  Since  only  ten  other  Federal  field-officers 
were  held  as  prisoners,  three  captains  were  chosen  by  lot  to  complete  the  quota,  and  all  were  placed  in 
close  confinement.  The  United  States  was  forced  to  recede  from  its  position,  which  was  untenable.  Judge 
Grier,  one  of  the  bench  who  tried  Smith  in  Philadelphia,  aptly  remarked  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
men  taken  on  the  sea  were  to  be  hanged,  while  those  captured  on  land  were  to  be  held  as  prisoners  or  released. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  PROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL,  DEFENSES  SOUTH  OF  THE  POTOMAC 


Provost-marshals  were  appointed  for  every  military  department,  even  if  no  active  warfare  was  in  progress 
within  its  limits.  They  assumed  the  right  to  arrest  citizens  on  suspicion  and  confine  them  without  trial. 
Not  all  the  military  commanders  viewed  the  activity  of  these  officers  with  satisfaction.  General  S.  R. 
Curtis  stated  that  the  “creation  of  the  so-called  provost-marshal  invented  a  spurious  military  officer  which 
has  embarrassed  the  service.  .  .  .  Everybody  appoints  provost-marshals  and  these  officers  seem  to  exercise 
plenary  powers.”  General  Schofield  quoted  this  statement  with  approval,  and  said  that  these  officers  were 
“  entirely  independent  of  all  commanders  except  the  commander  of  the  department,  and  hence  of  necessity 
pretty  much  independent  of  them.”  The  provost-marshals  continued,  nevertheless,  to  exercise  large  authority. 


CAMP  DOUGLAS,  NEAR  CHICAGO 


In  the  foreground  stands  a  Confederate  sergeant  with  rolls  of  the  prisoners  in  his  hands.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  captives  to  choose 

a  mess-sergeant  from  among  their  own  number.  These  hundreds  of  men  are  a  part  of  the  thousands  confined  at  Camp  Douglas. 

J  he  barracks  were  enclosed  by  a  fence  to  confine  the  Confederate  prisoners  taken  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  new  barracks 

were  afterward  budt.  The  barracks  were  wooden  buildings  ninety  by  twenty-four  feet,  of  which  twenty  feet  was  cut  off  for  the  kitchen 
r  22 1 
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WHERE  CONFEDERATE 


PRISONERS  FROM  THE  WEST  WERE  CONFINED 


In  the  remaining  seventy  feet  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  slept  in  tiers  of  bunks.  Camp  Douglas  was  located  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  estate,  and  was  bounded  by  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  on  the  east,  Forest  Avenue  on  the  west, 
Thirty-first  Street  on  the  north,  and  Thirty-third  Street  on  the  south.  In  1911  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  electric  cars  were  running 
past  the  old  front,  and  the  Thirty-first  Street  cross-town  cars  past  the  north  boundary;  the  “Camp”  was  a  residence  district. 


IN  CASEMATE  No.  2 
UNION  PRISONERS,  CASTLE  PINCKNEY 
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Among  the  Union  prisoners  taken  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  transferred  to  Castle  Pinckney,  besides 
the  Seventy -ninth  New  ^  ork  (Scotch)  Regiment,  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  (Irish)  Regiment,  and  the 
Eighth  Michigan  Infantry,  were  some  of  the  Eleventh  Fire  Zouaves,  recruited  from  the  New  York  Eire 
Department.  These  prisoners  were  an  extremely  intelligent  lot  of  men,  and  adapted  themselves  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  willingly  performed  police  duty.  Their  casemates  were  kept  in  excellent  condition.  They  shared 
the  same  fare  as  their  guards,  and  taught  them  the  army  method  of  softening  “hard-tack”  so  that  they 
could  eat  it  with  less  violent  exercise  of  their  jaws  and  danger  to  their  molars.  The  Charleston  Zouave 
Cadets  was  a  company  of  very  young  men,  residents  of  Charleston,  full  of  patriotic  ardor  and  well  disciplined. 
The  State  of  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  I860, 
and  at  four  o’clock  the  young  company  was  on  duty.  Their  uniform  was  gray  with  a  red  stripe  and  trim¬ 
mings,  red  fatigue-caps,  and  white  cross-belts.  Later  in  the  war  they  saw  service  at  the  front. 


During  the  war  forty  sur¬ 
geons  were  killed  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  wounded  while 
attending  to  their  duties 
on  the  battlefield.  With¬ 
out  the  excitement  of  ac¬ 
tually  taking  part  in  the 
fight,  with  no  hope  of  high 
promotion,  seeking  no  ap¬ 
proval  but  that  of  then- 
own  consciences,  these 
men  performed  their  task 
actuated  and  sustained  by 
no  other  impulse  than  the 
sense  of  duty.  William 
James  Hamilton  White,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
became  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  regular  army  March 
12,  1850.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major  -  surgeon 
April  10,  1802,  and  met 


WILLIAM  JAMES  HAMILTON  WHITE 
FEDERAL  MAJOR-SURGEON 

KILLED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM 


his  fate  five  months  later 
on  the  battlefield  of  Antie- 
tam.  On  this  same  day 
E.  II.  R.  Revere,  assistant- 
surgeon  of  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Infantry, 
was  killed  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Other  surgeons  be¬ 
came  ill  from  the  excessive 
labor  which  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  skilfully  per¬ 
formed.  Surgeon-General 
Hammond,  accompanied 
by  Brigadier-General  Muir, 
deputy  medical-inspector- 
general  of  the  British 
army,  visited  the  field,  in¬ 
spected  the  hospitals,  and 
gave  the  sufferers  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  professional 
skill  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  long  and  terrific  battle. 
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SURGEONS  AND  HOSPITAL  STEWARDS  IN  WASHINGTON 

THE  MERCURIAN  DOUBLE- SNAKE  ON  THE  SLEEVE  IDENTIFIES  THE  LATTER 
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MEDICAL  DIRECTORS,  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND,  JUNE,  1863 

The  hardest  task  for  a  soldier  is  to  remain  quiet  under  fire  without  replying.  Add  to  this  the  concentrated  thought  and  delicate 
nicety  of  touch  necessary  to  the  treatment  of  mortal  and  agonizing  wounds,  and  you  have  the  task  which  confronted  the  army  sur¬ 
geon  on  the  field  of  battle.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  before  General  Jackson  had  established  a  precedent  to  the  contrary, 
they  were  also  liable  to  capture  and  imprisonment.  In  war-time,  army  medical  officers  have  many  things  to  do  beyond  the  mere 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Far-reaching  health  measures  are  in  their  hands.  Vast  hospitals  must  be  organized,  equipped, 
supplied,  and  administered,  to  which  sick  and  wounded  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  must  be  transported  and  distributed.  There 
are  subordinates  to  be  enlisted,  equipped,  cared  for,  trained,  and  disciplined.  No  less  than  ten  thousand  medical  men  gave  direct 
assistance  to  the  Northern  forces  during  the  war.  Under  the  agreement  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  medical  officers  are  now  officially 
neutralized.  This  status  cannot  free  them  from  the  dangers  of  battle,  but  it  exempts  them  from  retention  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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MILITARY  COMMISSIONERS  WHO  TRIED  THE  LINCOLN  CONSPIRATORS 


On  this  and  the  following  page  are  shown  the  members  of  the  Military  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  who  tried  the  Lincoln  conspirators.  All  except  John  Wilkes  Booth  (who  was  shot  by  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett)  and  John  H.  Surratt  were  tried  by  this  body  in  Washington.  The  charges  included  the 
allegation  that  they  were  incited  to  their  crime  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederacy’s  emissaries  in 
Canada.  No  proof  of  encouragement  from  high  officers  in  the  Confederate  Government  was  forthcoming. 
The  assumption  of  Davis’  guilt  wyas  widespread,  but  evidence  pointing  in  that  direction  was  found  to  be 
untrustworthy,  and  the  inquiry  of  a  Congressional  Committee  in  the  following  year  was  so  convincing  that 
the  Confederate  President  was  never  brought  to  trial  on  the  conspiracy  charge.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  officers  of  high  rank  and  distinction.  The  members  in  this  photograph,  from  left  to  right, 
are  Generals  Thomas  M.  Harris,  David  Hunter,  August  V.  Kautz,  James  A.  Elkins,  Lew  Wallace;  and  the 
man  in  civilian  costume  is  the  Honorable  John  A.  Brigham,  who  assisted  Judge  Advocate  Joseph  Holt. 
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WHERE  THE  PRISONERS  LONGED  TO  RE  EXCHANGED 


This  view  of  Anderson ville,  though  not  taken  at  the  time  when  the  prison  was  most  crowded,  gives  some  idea  of  the  conditions.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  room  was  left  for  streets,  though  there  was  an  opening  for  the  wagons  carrying  rations.  This  was  ironically  called  “  Broadway.” 
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THE  CEMETERY  AT  ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON 

The  failure  of  negotiations  for  exchange  of  prisoners  in  1864  was  responsible  for  many  of  these  rows  of  prisoners’  graves. 


